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The School Challenges Business and Industry 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Tue ovrune appear- 
ing on the next two pages represents an 
attempt to set forth in succinct form cer- 
tain rather important relationships which 
should increasingly come to exist between 
those responsible for programs of occupa- 
tional education and those who employ 
the human products of that program. The 
scheme portrays an ideal, but in no sense 
unattainable, situation. 

The chart should be read both vertically 
and horizontally. The 
first vertical column 


dustry nor the school alone can satisfactor- 
ily solve the problem of occupational 
adjustment. For every aim and problem 
the school faces, business and industry 
face a comparable one, the solution of 
which depends upon a cooperative attack. 
All working together, each within its own 
frame-work, but each taking full advan- 
tage of those overlappings of common 
interest, may indeed hasten the day when 
every man shall work at an occupation 

which is personally sat- 

isfying; socially desir- 


views the problem of 
occupational adjustment 
in its totality rather 
than narrowly. Voca- 
tional guidance, train- 
ing, placement, and re- 
search, are not separate 
and distinct parts of an 
educational program; 
they are interrelated 
functions of a total 
program of adjustment 


@ The accompanying outline was 
the basis for an address given by 
the Director of the National 
Occupational Conference at the 
January, 1937 meeting of the 
New York Vocational Guidance 
Association. Discussion which 
followed was so pointed, and 
requests for the chart so numer- 
ous that we present the outline 
in full, with a brief introduction 
by Dr. Lee. 


able, either in goods 
produced or in services 
rendered; and in the 
doing of which there is 
guarantee of reasonable 
economic security 
throughout life. The 
American way of life 
demands these as the 
lowest common denom- 
inator in a democratic 
society. Anything less 


to occupational needs and demands. 
Reading the chart horizontally it will 
be seen, too, that neither business and in- 


will diminish and ultimately destroy the 
buying power and contentment of those 
who support business and industry. 
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THE SCHOOL CHALLENGES BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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Qualifications of Industrial Psychologists 


RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 


been estimated 
that less than twenty per cent of the 
psychologists in the United States hold 
non-academic jobs. The individuals 
trained in this science who complain that 
no positions are avail- 
able usually mean that 


to work on psychological problems. The 
chances are that the employment in- 
terviewer would not fully appreciate the 
contribution the applicant was prepared 
to make. Since the interviewer would have 

on his desk no requisi- 

tion for a psychologist, 


no teaching posts are 
open. Unquestionably, 
industry can absorb 
properly qualified per- 
sons of acceptable per- 
sonality and training. 
There is no felt need 
for psychologists as 
such, but there is a con- 
stant need for trained 
persons who will make 
definite and sensible 
contributions to the 
solving of current prob- 
lems. Although even 
during the depth of the 
depression the rate of 


@ The author, an expert in in- 
dustrial relations, offers pertinent 
vocational guidance for the 
recently graduated psychologist 
seeking a career. He decries the 
tendency of most young psycholo- 
gists to aspire to the overcrowded 
teaching profession and urges 
that those qualified seek to serve 
industry's needs and to embrace 
the opportunities offered by the 
large industrial organization. A 
favored method of entering this 
field is to join the ranks of fac- 
tory or office workers in order to 
obtain essential industrial experi- 
ence and background. 


he probably would take 
the name and address 
of the applicant and tell 
him that he would let 
him know if anything 
developed that would 
interest him. At the 
same time the inter- 
viewer might be look- 
ing for a statistical 
clerk, or a laboratory- 
helper, or a truck driver. 
If the young applicant 
states his general quali- 
fications, in language 
that is within the daily 
experience of the inter- 


employment was low, not a day passed 
but that numerous persons found jobs for 
themselves in every city in the land. 

At present, training methods in industry 
are being overhauled. The psychologist 
who is qualified to assist in the selection 
and training of apprentices and office 
workers could make a very real contribu- 
tion in large establishments." 

It would be a mistake, however, for any 
young man interested in developing a 
career in industrial psychology to enter an 
employment office and state that he is a 
psychologist looking for an opportunity 


viewer, his chances of being offered a 
job are materially increased. The need for 
training in fields other than psychology 
should be emphasized. Once on the pay- 
roll, regardless of the work done, he 
should be able to see psychological prob- 
lems in their industrial setting. If he is 
a competent psychologist he should be 
able to devise a personal program that 
would lead him toward his goal. (If he 
cannot direct and manage his own affairs 


*Uhrbrock, R. S., “Jobs for Industrial Psycholo- 
gists,” Science, LX XVIII, new series, December 1, 
1933, p. 508. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


in a competent manner, he can hardly ex- 
to be given the assignment to direct 
the affairs of others.) 


QUALIFICATIONS 


No one really knows what qualifica- 
tions are essential for a successful career in 
industrial psychology. All that can be 
done at this time is to present a tentative 
list of requirements in the hope that fu- 
ture research and discussion will result in 
clearer definitions. First, it is assumed 
that the industrial psychologist will be 
skilled in the use of the scientific method. 
This means more than the ability to carry 
to completion a graduate research prob- 
lem. It means the acquisition of a degree 


© of skill and an understanding of scien- 


tific procedures that can come only 
through participation in a number of 
projects under able leadership during the 
period of graduate study. This participa- 
tion should be paralleled by conver- 
sation and discussion with competent col- 
leagues. After all, scientific training is 
best achieved through a period of appren- 


§ ticeship in which the novice serves under 


the close supervision of an experienced 
leader. The young industrial psychologist 
should familiarize himself with type ex- 
amples illustrating the use of the scien- 
tific method in dealing with industrial 
problems of a psychological nature. As 
a result, he should be able to draw upon 
a fund of interesting and pertinent ex- 
amples when he is in conversation with 
business executives. If a problem involv- 
ing the question of transfer of training 
is under discussion, he should be able to 
cite an example in which certain methods 
were used and to give the results of the 
application of the method. In conversation 
with business men he should avoid highly 
technical phrases and formulas. He should 
be factual, definite, and concrete in 
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expanding and developing his views. 

The ability to recognize psychological 
problems in an industrial setting prob- 
ably cannot be developed in the labora- 
tory. However, wide reading, visits to 
industrial establishments, and conversa- 
tions with business people should do 
much to develop this characteristic. It goes 
without saying that interest in business 
and commercial activities should be high. 

When the Committee on Psychology in 
Industry of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists? asked a group of American 
psychologists to comment on the ques- 
tion: “What personal qualifications are 
essential for success in an industrial as 
contrasted with an academic situation?” 
one man replied as follows: “A much 
higher degree of social effectiveness— 
specifically, a personality which is defi- 
nitely extrovert, socially ascendant, and 
emotionally well poised. There is no 
sense, at present, when the uses of psy- 
chology depend so much on tact, persua- 
sion, and social shrewdness, in training 
introverts or people with poor personali- 
ties as industrial psychologists. When the 
field has been established, then such per- 
sonalities may find the minor positions in 
keeping with their capabilities. At pres- 
ent, and for several years, success is a 
matter of executive and sales ability even 
more than of research ability or technical 
training.” 

The industrial psychologist must have 
an excellent memory for facts so that he 
will not be constantly consulting notes, 
references, and work sheets in an academic 
fashion in order to answer direct ques- 


*The following persons were appointed in 1936 
by Gertrude Hildreth, President of the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists, to serve as a Commit- 
tee on Psychology in Industry: Marion A. Bills, 
Millicent Pond, Sadie M. Shellow, Henry C. Link, 
Rensis Likert, Morris S. Viteles, and Richard S. 
Uhrbrock, chairman. 
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tions. It is annoying and disconcerting to 
have a so-called expert in a conference 
hold up the proceedings while he rushes 
back to his desk in another office to find 
a notation that will answer the question. 
Quite frequently, an approximation is suf- 
ficient for the purpose at hand. Later, if 
necessary, the actual details and complete 
statement can be presented. This small 
detail, probably not touched upon in grad- 
uate courses, is a matter of good judg- 
ment and common sense as well as 
of memory. 


WRITING AND RESEARCH 


The well-trained young scientist should 
be able to write a technical report em- 
bodying the full details of any investiga- 
tions that he makes. However, if he 
wishes to succeed in a business situation, 
he must be able to report his findings in 
non-technical language. The psychologist 
will have very few colleagues in the or- 
ganization who possess technical back- 
ground similar to his own. Therefore, in 
order to make his problems and results 
clear, he must state the details in language 
that others can understand. In some situ- 
ations this means writing research re- 
ports in language no more involved or 
technical than is found on a newspaper 
financial page. The non-technical report 
is not the same as an abstract. In many 
cases it should be reduced to one or two 
pages with perhaps a supporting table 
and chart. 

The industrial psychologist must com- 
bine research and operating skills. He may 
get his first opportunity as an assistant 
on a research problem. As his competence 
is demonstrated, he will be permitted 
more and more responsibility. Later he 
will be allowed considerable initiative 
and freedom in formulating and executing 
problems under direction. If the situation 


permits, he may have an opportunity to 
develop supervisory skills, as he over- 
sees the progress of a research program in 
which several persons participate. 

The industrial psychologist cannot af- 
ford to be known as a perfectionist or an 
opportunist. Yet, while he must be sensi- 
tive to changing demands, he must not 
sacrifice standards of work. He must fit 
his program into the needs of the situa- 
tion so that it will coordinate with the 
plans of his associates. He must develop 
a personal philosophy that is broad 
enough to include a wide range of co- 
ordinated research problems that will con- 
tribute to the advancement of knowledge 
in the field of industrial psychology. 

The industrial psychologist must not 
lose contact with his academic colleagues. 
His interest in academic developments 
should be sufficiently strong so that he 
will maintain contacts with academic col- 
leagues for mutual exchange of data and 
points of view. He should be interested 
in reading psychological periodicals and 
attending meetings of psychologists to 
keep in touch with current developments. 
This is especially necessary if he wishes 
to remain informed and up-to-date. Such 
contacts make consultation possible and 
often provide opportunities for the ex- 
change of data obtained in the academic 
and industrial situations. 


THE NEED FOR PsyCHOLOGISTS 


Numerous writers have pointed out 
that the need for psychologists actually 
is great. However, many organizations are 
not availing themselves of the services of 
psychologists. This is due, possibly, to a 
number of misconceptions on both sides. 
Many graduate students apparently be- 
lieve that business men feel a need for 
psychological service and that they would 


be employed if they applied for positions 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


as psychologists. While the business man 
} is aware of his own problems, in most 
® instances he has not thought of them as 
® psychological in nature. Also, there is the 
i tendency of the graduate student to be- 
© lieve that his doctoral dissertation has 
= prepared him for work in industry along 
similar lines. 

Few psychologists, just out of graduate 
® school, can consider themselves vocation- 
ally trained, in the sense that the medical 
practitioner is trained when he has com- 
pleted his medical course and a year or 
® two of internship. Another misconcep- 
© tion held by graduate students is that 
= scientific reports will be accepted by busi- 
ness men without considerable discussion 
and selling in non-technical language. A 
few graduate students are inclined to be- 
lieve that business men cannot appreciate 
and understand psychological techniques 
and that the psychologists’ findings should 
be accepted without argument because 
they presumably are scientific. The ex- 
pert exists in all lines of work. However, 
he must win confidence and prestige on 
the basis of work done rather than upon 
pronouncements. The psychologist will 
fail if he has a contempt for the under- 
standing and ability of the business man 
who pays the bill. The recent graduate, 
no matter how well trained, cannot hope 
to acquire immediate status as an expert 
so far as the business situation is con- 
cerned, Maturity is a great asset. The psy- 
chologist must enter business in the rile 
of a learner and assist in the solution of 
current problems, drawing upon his scien- 
tific training so as to win opportunities 
to work more and more in his chosen field 
of interest. 

The present state of affairs, so far as in- 
dustrial psychology is concerned, may be 
stated briefly as follows: In industry the 
need for trained psychologists exists. 
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However, ,, very little organized training is 
provided.” When the Committee on Psy- 
chology in Industry of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists* studied this 
question, 18 different universities in the 
United States were recommended for 
preparation of those interested in indus- 
trial psychology. In each institution one 
or two men offer applied and industrial 
courses. However, few of those men have 
coordinating contacts with industrial 
executives. 


Pusuictry ACTIVITIES 


What can be done to remedy this situa- 
ation? An increasing number of profes- 
sors of psychology, who are giving courses 
in industrial or applied fields, are getting 
acquainted with business men by visiting 
their establishments and by appearing on 
programs of associations such as the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, the Ameri- 
can Management Association, the Na- 
tional Office Managers Association, the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, and others of a similar type. Dur- 
ing the past year Achilles, Link, Korn- 
hauser, Stevens, McMurry, Shellow, 
Greene, Kingsbury, Viteles, and others 
have appeared on such programs. In each 
case business men have been interested 
in discussions of psychological problems. 
As such contacts continue, there will be 
more and more opportunities for young 
industrial psychologists in industrial or- 
ganizations. Students should attend such 
meetings to realize the important appli- 
cation of the theories they are discussing 
in the classroom. At one of the largest 
personnel meetings held in 1936, a ses- 
sion was devoted to consideration of train- 
ing problems. It could have been an- 
nounced as a program on the Psychology 


footnote 2. 


) 
l 
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of Learning because each speaker dis- 
cussed the selection of personnel, training, 
motivation, difficulty of learning, and pro- 
cedures for measuring the effectiveness of 
instruction methods. Any professor of 
psychology or graduate student would have 
considered this session intensely interest- 
ing. 

Academic psychologists can serve the 
industrial psychology field by discover- 
ing students who are fitted for business 
careers. The vast majority of those en- 
rolled in engineering and commerce 
schools will follow industrial careers. If 
the interest of such persons in psychology 


is stimulated, and if they can be shown 
that psychology has something to offer in 
the solution of business problems, they 
may serve as points of contact when fu- 
ture students of psychology wish to en- 
ter industry. Furthermore, graduate stu- 
dents in psychology might be encouraged 
to enter business for a year or two even 
though they plan to return to teaching 
They may find permanent careers in in- 
dustry. On the other hand, if they return 
to teaching they will be better for the ex- 
perience, especially if they obtain their 
jobs unaided and retain them through 
their own merits. 


Occupations for April 


Tue next issue of OCCUPATIONS is to be devoted to the social 
and vocational rehabilitation of the tuberculous. The National Tuber- 
culosis Association has been studying this problem for a number of years. 
During the last two years the Association has been promoting among its 
affiliated associations a program for sanatorium patients which includes 
vocational guidance, adult education, and the coordination of such com- 
munity facilities as family welfare associations, libraries, the vocational 
rehabilitation bureaus, and the branches of the United States Employment 
service. 

The articles will cover an historical sketch, discussion of the con- 
cepts on which the program has been established, statistical findings of 
studies made to date, and detailed descriptions of the projects now being 
carried on in various sections of the country. The entire section of ap- 
proximately fifteen articles is being prepared under the direction of 
Donald G. Paterson, Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
who is Chairman of the Technical Committee of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, and Beulah Weldon Burhoe, Rehabilitation Secretary, 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

Contributors include: Kendall Emerson, Managing Director, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association; Morse A. Cartwright, Directoxs, 
American Association for Adult Education; Clarence M. Hincks, Direc- 
tor, National Committee for Mental Hygiene; W. Frank Persons, 
Director, United States Employment Service; Tracy Copp, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service; Otto Neurath, Director, International Founda- 
tion for Visual Education, The Hague, Holland; Jessamine Whitney, 
Statistician, National Tuberculosis Association; and Dr. Burhoe. 
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The California Guidance Conference 


GEORGE A. RICE 


Timer discussions of national and local programs of guidance, 

significant research in progress, and occupational trends in the area represented, were 
} major contributions at the California Guidance Conference held at Berkeley by the 

1 University of California, with the cooperation of the National Occupational Confer- 
5 ence, on December 16, 17 and 18, 1936. Two years ago a similar conference sponsored 
: by NOC proved to be one of the most successful educational gatherings ever held in the 
} Bay Region, and the 1936 meeting was planned to catch the spirit of that conference. 
The California Conference of 1936 attempted to narrow the point of interest down 
to the years immediately following graduation from high school. It brought together 

} those agencies and people concerned with adjustment of the recent high school grad- 
| uate to college, to the job, or to special training for work. Key people were invited 
B tom the fields of school guidance and college placement, from federal and state 
agencies, from labor unions, personnel departments, and employers’ agencies. 


4 
The program was planned on the basis of a separate theme on each of the three 


days. The first was concerned with programs of guidance in local, state, and federal 
agencies in industry and schools. This part of the program was ably planned by 
Benjamin E. Mallary, Lecturer in Education at the University of California. 

The second day's program was on significant research in the field of guidance, ar- 
ranged by Edna W. Bailey, Associate Professor of Education at the University. In 
the last six or seven years the General Education Board has spent in the San Francisco 
Bay area approximately one-half million dollars on studies of adolescence and child- 
hood. Reports on these studies, combined with a half-day program on occupational 
research and college adjustment, gave an unusually fine overview of the research in 
personnel and guidance work in the San Francisco Bay Region. 

Occupational trends held attention on the third day’s program, planned by Emily 
G. Palmer, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education for Girls and Women, 
and Lecturer in Education at the University of California. An attempt was made to 
view future developments in various occupations and the training that would be re- 
quired to prepare young people for those occupations. 

An outstanding feature of the Conference was the banquet at which Edwin A. Lee, 
Director of the National Occupational Conference, spoke on the significance of the 
personnel movement. Another feature was a luncheon meeting at which Holland D. 
Roberts, Acting Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford University, told of voca- 
tional preparation and adjustment in the secondary schools of Russia. 

More than one person in attendance remarked that this was the best conference 
he had ever attended and, if this were true, it was due largely to the great variety of 
material presented and to the wide-spread interests of the peopie who attended. 
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National and Local Programs of Guidance 


CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE CONFERENCE*—FIRST DAY 


xcrzasinc importance 
of vocational guidance as a factor in the 
preparation of youth for competent citi- 
zenship was well illustrated in develop- 
ments during the opening day of the 
California Guidance Conference. In the 
consideration of national and local pro- 
grams of guidance, the following high- 
lights were reflected by papers presented 
at the morning and afternoon sessions: 

1. There is a definite trend toward the 
decentralization of guidance activities 
within the schools. This means a vitalizing 
of the curriculum, group guidance in the 
classroom, and acceptance by the teacher 
of definite personnel responsibilities. The 
counselor must assume the responsibility 
of coordinating the classroom guidance 
functions. 

2. The less efficient social agencies are 
being eliminated gradually. Those that 
were spreading their efforts thinly over a 
wide range of activities are tending to 
concentrate on fewer responsibilities more 
professionally conducted. 

3. Many welfare agencies no longer are 
attempting to perform guidance and place- 
ment functions. They refer clients to the 
better-equipped organizations. This spe- 
cialization of social functions is resulting 
in a natural coordination of community 
efforts. 

4. An increasing number of California 
employers are adopting the policy of 


*These summaries of each day's program were 
prepared from briefs submitted by the various 
speakers. Necessary condensation and omissions 
may give slightly erroneous impressions, for which 
the authors of each article assume responsibility. The 
first day's program is reported by Dr. Benjamin 
Mallary, the second by Dr. Edna Bailey and the 
third by Dr. Emily Palmer. 


izing only public placement agencies. 

5. The spirit of competition between 
community agencies and services is being 
replaced by a recognition of common 
problems and active cooperation. 

6. The coordinating council idea was 
received, not for what it is—a solution for 
delinquency—but for its potentialities for 
meeting the needs of normal boys and 

irls. 
' 7. The personnel movement is a grow- 
ing factor in the integration of social work. 
It has strongly pervaded industry, educa- 
tion, and government. It is providing the 
common language, a vital element in the 
art of cooperation. 

8. There was general acceptance of the 
principle that guidance, training, place- 
ment, and coordination were just one job, 
and that no one of the four factors should 
be considered alone. 

9. The growth and development of 
youth needs to have made available that 
vast reservoir of opportunity for real life 
experiences which all communities possess. 

10. The educational objective of social 
living will never be attained unless the 
educator considers the entire community 
as a laboratory and wisely uses all its 
facilities. 

DECENTRALIZATION 


“What is a fellow who wants to be a 
highway patrolman to do while he waits 
to become twenty-one?” and “How can 
I make people like me?” are rather start- 
ling questions to be asked in a small-town 
high school class in English. But this 
school has a real guidance program in the 
making. In time each teacher will be 
presenting subject matter that functions 
in terms of the community. The principal 
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NATIONAL AND LOCAL PROGRAMS OF GUIDANCE 


believes that lack of funds to employ a 
full-time counselor is no excuse for a lack 
of guidance activities. The initiative and 
imagination of many teachers applied to 
a “guidance point of view” will provide 
a good substitute for the specialist. 

But decentralization of guidance does 
not mean decentralization of placement. 
The employers in the City of Los Angeles 
may rise in rebellion if several individuals 
from each of its many high schools go 
forth to make placement contacts. In 
addition, the employer may be visited 
occasionally by representatives of nearby 
colleges, and regularly by job solicitors 
from each and every private vocational 
school in his line—business colleges, 
Diesel engineering schools, PBX training 
schools—also the many social agencies 
which maintain placement service. The 
Los Angeles public schools have unified 
all placement in one central bureau, as 
shown on the accompanying chart, ‘“Em- 
ployment Placement Activities in the Los 
Angeles City Schools” (see page 496). 


THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 


Years ago the City of Berkeley devel- 
oped a local procedure for the preven- 
tion of delinquency. It was called the 
“Coordinating Council.” The idea spread 
nationally and at present there are about 
250 councils in twenty states. The term 
coordinating council is not used uniform- 
ly. Some are called neighborhood or com- 
munity councils, but the activities are 
similar. 

The coordinating council is an associa- 
tion of representatives of community 
agencies (such as the schools and police 
departments) and of citizens’ groups, 
namely, parent -teachers’ associations, 
churches, service clubs, civic groups, and 
the like. Representatives of these organi- 
zations are banded together for the study 
of the needs of children and for the 
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integration of community efforts to meet 
these needs. While the councils have had 
to begin with the consideration of delin- 
quents, they have gradually come to foster 
broader community ideals. The establish- 
ment of a wholesome environment for all 
children is now the fundamental purpose 
of the coordinating council. 

The coordinating council has in some 
circumstances been a logical unit of social 
organization and also a helpful means of 
direct public education in the meaning 
of government. Taking due account of its 
representative form of organization, the 
coordinating council comes closest to re- 
sembling an earlier device for community 
integration, the town meeting. Essentially 
the coordinating council plan is a fruition 
of democratic principles. Organized into 
higher units in the county, state, and na- 
tion, the coordinating council seems to be 
a promising means of social integration. 
The idea can be adopted to providing 
community opportunities for normal boys 
and girls. 

*A California high school principal who 
knows all the leading business men of 
the community by their first names, said: 
“Perhaps the greatest piece of constructive 
work which needs to be done in the 
guidance field is to develop ways and 
means and techniques of enlisting, co- 
oftdinating, and using the many agencies, 
facilities, and qualified people in local 
communities in the interest of guidance 
service... . 

“A community should be made con- 
scious that the guidance and employment 
of its youth is a sacred and patriotic 
trust. It can be done. For years we have 
had a continuous stream of business and 
professional men coming to our school 
where they meet and talk to boys and 
girls. 

“Another fundamental factor in the 
guidance program is the development of 
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EMPLOYMENT PLACEMENT ACTiviry IN THE 
Los ANGELES Crry SCHOOLS 


32 HISH SCHOOLS SERVING AN AREA OF OVER 1000 6Q. MILES 
Danning Bell Betmont |{Canoga Ak.|| Fairtox |{ Poly || Frenont || Gardena || 
Hamilton |(Wolly Htg.Park |[Jefterson|| Jordon |{tincoin Les Ang. || Manual A. |] Marshall || Metro.Hi./] Narbonne 
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t advisers in each high school care 
fer reciprocal clearance, lecal employwent, 
information concerning employment candidates, 
records of local placements by schools. 
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NATIONAL AND LOCAL PROGRAMS OF GUIDANCE 


individual and group responsibilities. If 
anyone is to grow and develop, particu- 
larly youth, he must pass through a series 
of increasingly important responsibilities 
and experiences. On this point we second- 
ary school people fail miserably. Most of 
the experiences we give to boys and girls 
are not interesting. They consist largely 
of the process of memorizing cold-storage 
information. 

“It is true that progressive education, 
with its activity program and interest 
motivation, is doing much to alleviate 
the situation. However, we still have a 
long way to go. We are still trying to 
provide these activities and give these 
responsibilities within the school itself, 
when we should be tapping the almost 
limitless resources of the community in 
the midst of which the school is located.” 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

An outstanding example of an in- 
tegrated training program is the hotel and 
restaurant management course in the San 
Francisco Junior College. The students 
are very carefully selected. The enroll- 
ment is limited. The instructors are high- 
gtade specialists from the occupation who 
teach only a few hours a week. The course 
has been approved by the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Managers Association. That asso- 
ciation guarantees employment upon com- 
pletion of training and also provides 
supervised job experience during vaca- 
tions. The course is practical, at least 
fifty per cent of the student's time being 
spent on real jobs. The program meets 
in every way the standards of the State 
and Federal Government vocational edu- 
cation acts. 
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MorNING SESSION: NATION-WIDE PROGRAMS OF 
GUIDANCE 


Chairman: EUGENIE A. LEONARD, Vice-President 
and Dean of Women, San Francisco Junior 
College 

Address of Welcome—Wittiam W. Kemp, Dean, 
School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 

The Program of the California Guidance Confer- 
ence—GeorGeE A. Rice, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 

The Outlook for the National Program—Epwin A. 
Lez, Director, National Occupational Conference 

The Vocational Adjustment Function of Placement 
Agencies—JOHN E. BENSON, Manager, San 
Francisco Office, California State Employment 
Service 

The Adjustment Values to Be Found in the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Projects—ANNE 
pEG. TREADWELL, Director, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, State of California 

The Integration of School Guidance Programs: the 
Metropolitan Problem—Guy C. Hoyt, Super- 
visor of Attendance and Placement, Los Angeles 
Public Schools 

The Integration of School Guidance Programs in 
the Medium-Size Community—JOHN R. ALL- 
TUCKER, Principal, Vallejo Senior High School 

The Coordinating Council Program—NorMAN 
FENTON, Director, Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search, Claremont 


LUNCHEON 


Vocational Preparation and Adjustment in Russia 
on the Secondary Level—Ho.tanp D. Roserts, 


Acting Assistant Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University 


AFTERNOON SESSION: SPECIAL PROGRAMS OF 
GuIDANCE 

Chairman: EMMA L. Noonan, Supervisor, Bureau 
of Attendance and Guidance, San Francisco Pub- 
lic Schools 

Counseling on the Junior College Level—Harry 
E. Tyrer, Dean of Counseling and Student Per- 
sonnel, Sacramento Junior College 

Adjustment Through Group Guidance—Grace E. 
Harris, English Instructor, Elk Grove Union 
High School 

Guidance Function of the Placement Officer— 
Everett VAN Every, Bureau of Occupations, 
University of California, Berkeley 

The Professionalization of Counseling—EpNA W. 
Bairey, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

The Progress of Guidance in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Experimental School—RupoLPH LIND- 
Quist, Professor of Education and Director of 
University Schools, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Vocational Adjustment Through Training Pro- 
grams—AMBROSE R. NICHOLS, Principal, San 
Jose Technical High School 

Adjustment in the Junior College Through Termi- 
nal Courses—JOHN P. GirrorD, Coordinator in 
Charge of Hotel and Restaurant Management, 
San Francisco Junior College 

Adjustment on the Job—Guy W. Woxr, Secretary, 
Oakland Retail Merchants’ Association 
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Significant Research in Progress 


CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE CONFERENCE—SECOND DAY 


S everar carefully 
planned, long-term studies of youth and of 
community problems related to provision 
for adolescents are in progress in Cali- 
fornia. Nationally, the Federal Govern- 
ment is accumulating experience, as yet 
only partially analyzed. The Guidance 
Conference program presented very brief 
statements on a number of these studies. 
No special effort was made to point out 
the significance of these findings for gui- 
dance. It was assumed that members of 
the Conference would be more competent 
to make applications of the material in 
their own work and thought than would 
the specialists presenting the studies. Ap- 
parently this supposition was justified, 
judging by the interest shown in this por- 
tion of the program, and by the general 
recognition of need for validation of 
guidance techniques. 

Five reports on general studies of 
groups of individuals were presented; 
there were three reports on occupational 
investigations, and three on studies of fac- 
tors in the success of college students. 


SruDIEs OF INDIVIDUALS 


The University of California growth 
study of adolescents utilizes a combina- 
tion of clinical and experimental pro- 
cedures in portraying the development of 
two hundred school children from the 
fifth grade through senicr high school. 
Data collection has now been maintained 
for five years. Interest is directed upon the 


growth of the individual, sequences and 
year-to-year relationships, and associated 
factors. 

Growth study data collection includes 
the following: anatomical and physiologi- 
cal characteristics; motor characteristics: 
sensory characteristics, with particular 
reference to vision; intellectual processes, 
as examined in learning experiments and 
in standardized tests; emotional behavior, 
as recorded through observations, ratings, 
associates’ judgments, and by laboratory 
methods; activities; interests; occupational 
preferences and related information as 
reported on interest and attitude tests, and 
in activity charts; school adjustment and 
other phases of social adjustment, as re- 
ported by a variety of procedures. 

An aspect of the study that proved 
interesting to the Guidance Conference is 
found in a comparison of two groups 
representing opposed extremes in social 

_and emotional adjustment. The relatively 
unadjusted group shows a heavy incidence 
of idiosyncrasy in physical characteristics, 
physiological measurements, and in mea- 
surements of emotional adjustment by 
ratings, classmates’ judgments, and by 
self-report inventories. This heavy load- 
ing of deviate developmental factors is 
accompanied by peculiarities in frequency 
distributions, which are markedly skewed 
for some traits in a direction contrary 
to the normal, and are sometimes U- 
shaped and bi-modal. 

The University High School study of 
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SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


three hundred adolescent pupils em- 
phasized the influence of the sociological 
setting and social relationships, as these 
can be taken into account in practical 
school procedures. Some of the techniques 
used in this study were outlined in detail. 
A study has been made of the friendships 
within the group and between the group 
and other students in the school. The 
reasons for their development and break- 
ing off have been analyzed wherever possi- 
ble. As tensions have arisen in the lives 
of the students, predictions have been 
made of the influence of these crises on 
the future development of the individuals. 
These predictions have been used later in 
testing the validity of the previous inter- 
pretations. A new technique of observa- 
tions has been developed. The observa- 
tion of the environment, both physical 
and human, is synchronized by mechanical 
means with the observation being made 
upon the individual students. An ultra 
short-wave radio beam is being used for 
this purpose. The group pointed out that 
the study s€emed to indicate the import- 
ance of using the trained personnel 
within the school for the actual work of 
observing the students, but that consult- 
ants were called in on certain phases 
where scientific interpretations should be 
made. There seems to be developing, as 
the result of this study, a new interest in 
the school for the youth and his family, 
as a center for their activities. 


INTEREST PATTERNS 


The report on the Strong Interest tests 
consisted of a long-time study of interest 
patterns which are found to be charac- 
teristic of various occupational groups. 
The tests can be applied as early as junior 
high school age, according to the staff of 
Claremont Junior High School, who have 
experimented with them. It was reported 
that men (or women) who are success- 
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fully engaged in any occupation have a 
characteristic pattern of interests which 
differentiates them from the members of 
other occupational groups. Occupations 
may be grouped according to the interests 
of their members. For instance, chemists 
and engineers have very similar interests; 
chemists and real estate salesmen have 
very dissimilar interests. 

The different patterns of interests 
found in occupational groups are far more 
the cause of selection of the occupation 
than the resultant of that experience, 
since many college and even high school 
students possess such interests prior to 
study of or experience in the occupation. 

Apparently some men students do not 
possess the interest pattern of any occu- 
pational group. Some college graduates 
with superior intelligence have interests 
characteristic of semi-skilled labor and not 
of the better paid and socially more ap- 
proved occupations and professions. 

There is need for extensive investiga- 
tion as to the factors that underlie the 
development of occupational interest pat- 
terns, which are formulated very largely 
before graduation from high school. 


Use OF TIME 


This was followed by a report on an 
extensive survey of the use of time out- 
side of school hours by secondary school 
pupils. The groups studied were both 
rural and urban and included a wide 
range of economic and social backgrounds 
and a fair distribution of intelligence 
levels, scholastic achievement, and bodily 
health. 

The graph shown on page 500 repre- 
sents in percentages the part of the week 
devoted to each activity. 

Rural and village pupils contrasted 
with city youth as follows: twenty per 
cent fewer reported time in organized 
activities; twelve per cent fewer reported 
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PER CENT OF WEEK 


HOURS IN BED 
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SCHOOL 


NOT REPORTED 


Use OF TIME BY 1,300 PupiLs 


time in church activities; twenty-four per 
cent fewer reported time in “talked,” as 
leisure activity. Rural youth spent more 
time in traveling to and from school, 
and in home tasks. In general, rural chil- 
dren have a reduced margin of time- 
capital for home study and extracurricular 
activities; their time must be planned 
most carefully to secure to them advan- 
tages comparable to those enjoyed by 
city youth. 

The pupils having highest intelligence 
quotients are in favored economic circum- 


stances. They show greater freedom from 
gainful employment, less time in home 
tasks, and greater participation in group 
activities. The pupils of high scholastic 
rating show greater freedom from gainful! 
employment, less time in home tasks, and 
greater participation in group activities. 
They have less leisure. The group having 
low scholastic rating spend less time in 
home study, take very little part in organ- 
ized activities, and have a great amount 
of leisure. 

For physically defective pupils, dis- 
tribution of time is, in general, fairly 
similar to that found for the whole group. 
Those with defective vision ‘show a later 
rising hour and more time in bed. Those 
with defective hearing report less talking, 
less group activity. Pupils with defective 
hearts report two hours more time in 
group activities and three hours less 
leisure than the whole group reported. 

The findings of the California Bureau 
of Juvenile Research were based on an 
analysis of sixteen hundred cases, seventy- 
four per cent of which had been referred 
by schools. Half of these cases were classi- 
fied as personality or behavior problems 
or delinquents. Mental deficiency and 
disease accounted for fifteen per cent, 
school failures for ten per cent, vocational 
guidance problems for seven per cent. 
Sex ratios, age incidence, mean IQ's, and 
incidence at various school levels were 
shown. The carrying out of recommenda- 
tions was shown to be advanced locally 
by the assistance of a community coor- 
dinating council, of which there are about 
eighty in the State. 


OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 


Another report on a long-time study 
concerned “occupational mobility,” espe- 
cially the upward progress of sons from 
the parental occupational level. This type 
of mobility is the factual aspect of an 
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important American social ideal, that of 
equality of occupational opportunity. 
This ideal is supported by the teaching 
of the economists, and is likewise a matter 
of concern to the social biologist. 

Certain studies of intelligence quotients 
in relation to fathers’ occupations have 
shown that of all above-median IQ's, 
more than fifty per cent were obtained 
by children whose fathers were at manual 
labor or farming. That is, the “upper 
levels” of occupation do not monopolize 
the better endowments. 

Recent studies show that significant 
vertical mobility affects between fifteen 
and twenty-five per cent of workers, and 
that there is a trend toward increase in 
recent decades. The speaker questioned 
this finding, on the basis of lack of valid- 
ity in the vertical classification schemes 
used; he thinks it probable that these 


levels do not represent true differences in. 


grade of labor. If occupational income is 
a reliable indication of grade of labor, 
many current vertical classifications show 
much overlapping and limited reliability. 
It is probable that the actual amount of 


vertical mobility is less than it should be . 


in our democratic social order. Our tech- 
nological development creates new types 
of scarcity at the higher level, while de- 
gtading much labor from the skilled, 
level. Various barriers prevent the free 
upward flow of labor into these scarcity 
markets; these barriers include cost of 


training, lack of facilities, and lack of 


occupational knowledge and ambition on 
the part of the more able youths from 
all the social-economic levels. The influ- 


ence of the schools on optimum vertical . 


mobility is not great. 

In order to have greater influence, it 
is clear that the schools must discover 
the different grades of occupational talent 
in their populations in the early years, 
provide amply and neatly for a suitable 
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liberation and development of these 
talents throughout their training, combat ~ 
early elimination on the part of the more 
able, do what they can to counteract the 
economic deficiencies of able pupils from 
the lower welfare levels, and provide 
effectively for the adjustment of indi- 
vidual personality types to corresponding 
types and grades of labor. The last point 
calls for serious attention to artificial 
barriers interfering with the free flow of 
workers to the scarcity levels of labor. 
Obviously, this is a large order, but evi- 
dently each of the requirements must be 
satisfied if the schools as an institution are 
effectively to live up to the claims of the 
American ideal of equal occupational 


opportunity. 


COLLEGE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


With regard to college adjustment 
problems, encouraging immediate im- 
provement was reported concerning the 
reading skills of entering students who, 
on the basis of a voluntary test of reading 
ability, entered elective classes for specific 
training. Defective reading skills evidently 
are a serious factor in increasing the 
difficulties of both student and instructor; 
in one group the most rapid reader was 
three times as fast as the average for 
the group and ten times as fast as the 
slowest. 

The National Youth Administration 
has done very little in the way of research 
on a nation-wide basis beyond collecting 
certain objective data, arranged by states, 
on young people from relief families; 
and in certain areas reporting and bulletin 
service on placement opportunities, as 
developed in Illinois. Our nation must, 
at all costs, prevent the development of 
a permanent relief group of young people 
who have lost their initiative and look 
to the government for support. Young 
people have a right, at government ex- 
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pense, to obtain certain services: educa- 
tional aid, junior placement services, part- 
time work experience between school and 
private industry, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on new and changing employment 
opportunities, and accompanying develop- 
ment in cooperation with the public 
agencies of new forms of training at the 
secondary school level which will make 
vocational guidance effective. The pro- 
gram of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, therefore, is not aimed merely to 


educate children, nor merely to find work 
for them, nor merely to teach them to play 
constructively, but, rather, to serve young 
people as individuals. 

The final report of the day concerned 
the evaluation problems of the eight-year- 
study of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, emphasizing the attempc of the 
College Division to take into account a 
wider range of criteria than have ordi- 
narily been included in the assessment of 
college success. 
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MorNING Session: Stupies OF INDIVIDUALS 

Chairman: James C. DeVoss, Dean of the Upper 
Division, San Jose State College 

Reports on the Adolescent Study of the Institute 
of Child Welfare of the University of Cali- 
fornia—Haro p E. Jones, Director, Institute of 
Child Welfare 

Reports on Study of Adolescents in University High 
School, 1932-1936—MARION BrowN, Dean of 
Girls, University High School 

Interest Studies—Epwarp K. STRONG, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Applied Psychology, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford Univer- 
sity 

Use of Time by High School Students—Epna W. 
Bartey, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

Juvenile Delinquency as Seen in the Work of the 
Child Guidance Clinic in the State of California 
—NorMAN L. FENTON, Director, Institute of 
Juvenile Research 

SUMMARY: Status of Investigations in this Field and 
Need of Scientific Bases for Guidance Service— 
Grayson N. Kerauver, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University 

AFTERNOON SESSION: OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 

AND ADJUSTMENT 

Chairman: RicHARD E. RuTLepcGe, Director, Emer- 
gency Education Program, Oakland 

Introduction—Epwin A. Leg, Director, National 
Occupational Conference 


Occupational Research Program of the United 
States Employment Service, Department of Labor 
—KENNETH D. Luney, Director of Occupa- 
tional Research Studies, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Occupational Mobility—P. E. Davison, Professor 
of Education, Stanford University 

National Youth Administration Research Program 
Findings—Manry H. S. Hayes, Director of Gui- 
dance and Placement, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


RICHARD E. RuTLepGE, Director, Emergency Edv- 
cation Program, Oakland 


PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE ADJUSTMENT 
Chairman: Nort Keys, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley 
Success of Junior College Transfers—InvinG GOLE- 

MAN, University of California, Berkeley 
Psychological Studies in Reading Skills of College 
Freshmen—Kari Cownpery, Associate Registrar, 
Stanford University 
Graduates of Thirty Schools Enter College—Joun 
L. BEeRGSTRESSER, Junior Dean, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


BANQUET 


The Significance of the Personnel Movement— 
Epwin A. Leg, Director, National Occupational 
Conference 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Epwin A. Lge, Director, National Occupational 
Conference, New York 


Georce A. Rice, General Chairman, Professor of 
Education and Director of Practice Teaching, 
University of California; Principal, University 
High School, Oakland 


Epna W. Baiey, Associate Professor of Educa- 


tion and Associate Director of Practice Teaching, 
University of California 

BENJAMIN E. MALLary, Lecturer in Education, 
University of California 

Emity G. PALMER, Lecturer in Education and State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 
for Girls and Women; in charge of Research 
and Service Center 
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Occupational Trends 


CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE CONFERENCE—THIRD DAY 


Ai piscussion of some 
of the most rapidly growing fields of em- 
ployment brought out a number of gen- 
eral trends which reappeared so often that 
it seems fair to generalize rather broadly 
and state that in most occupations the fol- 
lowing trends are apparent: 


1. Better selection of employees through: 
more definite specifications ; better train- 
ing facilities; and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, more attention to personal 
qualifications. 


2.No conspicuous changes in selection 
due to sex or age—though the Social 
Security Act may cause such changes. 

3. More adequate training on the job— 
upgrading of employees. 

4. Increasing demand for certain workers 
due to governmental projects and ac- 
tivities. 


TREND FOR BETTER SELECTION 


Better selection of employees was men- 
tioned as a special problem in every field 
in agriculture, in business, in public utili- 
ties, in selling and merchandising, in 
foremanship and supervision, in public 
health, and in social welfare. Better train- 
ing was emphasized for the two most 
numerous groups in commercial occupa- 
tions—the sales force and the general of- 
fice worker; for the public utility em- 
ployee through the utility's own training 
scheme; for the department store em- 
ployee through the cooperation of public 
school and store; for the foreman through 
foremanship upgrading courses; for the 


civil-service employee through in-service 
training as preparation for promotion; for 
the public health worker through the new 
courses established by funds provided by 
the Social Security Act; and for the social 
welfare worker through the recognized 
schools of social work which provide 
specialized training for employment in 
beth public and private agencies. 

Better selection through more attention 
to personal qualifications was mentioned 
by every speaker. Special training in per- 
sonal traits was discussed as a necessity 
on the part of the business school. Tech- 
nical skills are tangible and can be taught 
and tested; personality is proving a more 
difficult problem in training programs or 
personnel selection. 

Advancement in so many fields is 
through some system of promotion from 
within that in-service training for ad- 
vancement of personnel is appearing as 
a marked trend in nearly all lines. In in- 
dustry, in public utilities, in public ser- 
vice, in public health, and in social wel- 
fare in-service training was mentioned as 


a necessary part of the promotional pro- 
gram. 
GOVERNMENT INFLUENCES TREND 


Governmental projects and agencies re- 
cently have caused sudden demands for 
large numbers of specialized workers in 
many fields. Although in the agricultural 
field the demand for foresters has receded 
to about normal, the present projects in 
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soil conservation and wild life conserva- 
tion with range management will, no 
doubt, create a demand for other special- 
ists. Agricultural etonomists are in de- 
mand not only by the government but also 
by other agencies, while other specialists 
engaged in research for the protection of 
crops through a study of plant diseases 
are finding their services less in demand. 

The Social Security Act and the grow- 
ing interest in public health has increased 
the demand for several types of public 
health workers. In the eleven western 
states, only thirty-seven out of the four 
hundred counties are now maintaining 
full-time county health service programs. 
It is estimated that to furnish needed per- 
sonnel for new county or district health 
departments, now planned but not in 
operation, will require more than two 
hundred public health nurses, sixty health 
officers, and one hundred sanitary inspec- 
tors of sanitary engineers. In addition, 
there will be a number of laboratory tech- 
nicians and statistical technicians needed 
for the county units and staffs of state 
health departments. 

In the field of social welfare the sud- 
den expansion of governmental relief 
exhausted the supply of trained social 
workers, and short training courses were 
established in various centers for social 
investigators. Schools of social work are 
still called upon to train large numbers 
of social workers for public as well as pri- 
vate agencies. 


SPECIAL TRENDS 


In addition to the four main trends, 
special trends were mentioned in several 
fields. Besides the specialists in agricul- 
ture, mentioned in connection with gov- 
ernmental demands, there is an increasing 
group of farm executives—owner-opera- 
tors, managers, and skilled foremen in 


private enterprises. These workers may 
be the product of degree or non-degree 
courses in agriculture, but training is in- 
creasingly appreciated. Lack of financial 
backing for a paying enterprise in agri- 
culture explains the failure of many grad- 
uates to become “dirt farmers.” On the 
other hand, business houses that sell goods 
to farmers, industrial concerns that deal 
in agricultural products, cold storage 
plants and warehouses that store foods, 
railroads and steamship companies that 
transport agricultural stores, banks that 
loan money on agricultural ventures and 
later manage them, are now employing 
an agriculturally trained personnel. 

In commercial occupations recent city 
surveys in widely separated areas and the 
United States Census figures indicated 
that: 


1. Stenography is largely young peoples’ 
work and predominantly for women. 
2. Bookkeeping is for more mature peo- 

le in general, whether men or women. 

3. Selling and eral clerical positions 
many young and 
more men than women, especially on 
the higher levels. 

4. General clerical workers and retail sales 
workers stay in these of jobs in 
great numbers until /ate in life. 

5.Some types of commercial positions 
are open only to relatively mature work- 
ers, as for example, insurance agents, 
traveling salesmen, agents, collectors, 
and credit men. 


In the field of sales, particularly in 
department stores, new methods of sales 
promotion were pointed out due to styling 
and the education of the consumer. These 
influences change the store buyer from a 
selling agent for the manufacturer, to the 
buying agent for the consumer, and to a 
personnel manager. New jobs are appear- 
ing in the merchandising field in connec- 
tion with styling, with buying, and with 
the management of merchandise. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


In the California state civil service there 
are more than fifteen hundred separate 
classifications of employment. Included 
are practically every known description of 
specialized labor, clerical, trade, profes- 
® sional, and administrative employment. 
| In all public personnel administration the 
most important trend is toward a broader 
recognition of the importance of proper 
class specifications, specification writing, 
and allocation of positions to classes. Re- 
search is being promoted to develop better 
tests of knowledge, abilities, and aptitudes. 
The public must be educated to accept such 
standards as now exist for the better selec- 
} tion of public service employees. 


SociAL Facrors CHANGE OCCUPATIONS 


Continuing the general topic of occu- 
pational trends, the discussion changed to 
the social factors influencing occupational 
trends. Science and invention, we know, 
have made vast occupational changes, 
bringing many occupations into existence 
and causing others to disappear. But other 
less obvious forces also are operating to 
change the work, or the working condi- 
tions of men and women. Five movements 
represented on the program were indi- 
cated as forces for the improvement of the 
status of the worker and of the service 
which he renders. These were the person- 
nel movement, the organization of work- 
ers, the professionalization of occupations, 
the improvement of consumer habits, and 
the recognition of personality require- 
ments. 

The personnel movement, it was 
pointed out, has been a factor in human- 
izing relationships in employment, in se- 
lecting better employees, in preventing 
unnecessaty turnover, and in promoting 
greater satisfaction in service on the part 
of both employer and employee. In spite 
of evidence to the contrary, the unioniza- 
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tion of employees ultimately will prove 
a force for social stabilization. 

The trend toward higher standards 
which can be seen in many occupations in 
fields far distant from the socially elite 
occupations has been called “profession- 
alization.”” The signs of professionaliza- 
tion are: mutual recognition of common 
interests and the formation of associations 
or unions; formal training; public recogni- 
tion; the establishment of a code of ethics; 
standards for admission; and proficiency 
in practice. The tendency to discredit the 
attempt of certain so-called low level oc- 
cupational groups to raise their social 
status through raising their standard of 
service is a healthy sign and should be 
encouraged, it was said. 

Consumer habits are a force in changing 
occupations. As consumers become more 
sophisticated, advertising must become 
more educational. This leads to intensive 
research and study for new reasons and 
new benefits. Cooperative advertising has 
become important, emphasizing the pro- 
duct rather than the brand as consumers 
have become more intelligent. 

New advertising media also must be 
used to suit consumer habits. The radio is 
the newest medium with a magnificent 
opportunity for large and responsive au- 
diences. The public is critical of its adver- 
tising. The medium must be used skilfully 
and persuasively. The treatment as well as 
the message must be right. Hence, there 
is brought into advertising a necessity for: 
knowledge of salesmanship; showmanship 
in radio; color photography and art; re- 
search in consumer preferences; advertis- 
ing and sales strategy; and public relations 
and propaganda. 

In the earlier discussions of occupa- 
tional trends, the problem mentioned in 
almost every field was the ‘selection of 
workers with the desired personality re- 
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quirements. In the commercial field em- 
ployers are particularly sensitive to this 
factor in their hiring policy, especially for 
workers who “meet the public.” It is one 
thing to recognize this policy in business, 
and another to do something about it. Few 
employers are articulate, so the first prob- 
lem for a training school is to discover 
for the employer his specifications in terms 
of appearance, voice, manners, and habits. 
After that, two courses could be pursued: 
to accept only the trainees who qualified, 
or to attempt to change appearance, voice, 
manners, and habits. 

In the school represented on the pro- 
gram a staff member was assigned to the 
problem of “personality adjustment,” and 
a course called ‘personal development”’ 
was organized. Its function is actually to 
train young people in the techniques of 
creating a favorable impression on the em- 
ployer. Posture, carriage, voice, expres- 
sion, dress, grooming, poise, and inter- 
viewing technique all are matters of as 
much importance as office skills, and are 
recognized in the training course. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE AND TRENDS 


The placement officer is in a unique 
position to observe trends in employment. 
The state employment service will, in a 
few years, be the best source of reliable 
statistical data showing trends in supply 
and demand, in ages of workers being 
placed and in what occupations, the 
changes in specifications for workers, and 
the training needs to meet such demands. 

The college placement service is faced 
with the problem of trying to place young 
people in positions which are commensu- 
rate with their investment of time, effort, 
and money in a university education. Im- 
mediate placement of a large percentage 
of the 1936 graduates was made, espe- 
cially the specifically trained groups. The 


less specifically trained students from com- 
merce, letters, and science, were placed 
also, but in jobs which formerly would 
have been filled by high school graduates. 
Starting salaries were low and advance- 
ment uncertain. The students can be 
spared future disillusionment only by real- 
izing that a purely liberal college educa- 
tion is mainly a preparation for life and 
not necessarily a preparation for a job. 

The junior college graduate, it was re- 
ported, finds his place in the occupational 
world beside the better high school grad- 
uate, and the university or college grad- 
uate who does not take professional train- 
ing. No significant differences are ob- 
served in the positions secured by these 
three groups. The prime necessity for 
any placement is a marketable skill. The 
commonest are typing, stenography, book- 
keeping, drafting, lettering, reporting, 
policing, playground directing, assisting 
professional engineers, selling, bank clerk- 
ing, dental assisting. Much research is 
needed to discover other occupations for 
which the junior college could make ade- 
quate preparation. 

The public school placement office 
brought additional evidence that specific 
training is necessary for placement. The 
five best fields in business placement were 
found to be: first, general clerical; second, 
sales; third, typing; fourth, stenography; 
and fifth, calculating machine operation. 
These have been found to be the five lead- 
ing fields during the past five years, al- 
though the order within the list has fluc- 
tuated somewhat from year to year. In 
a study of 100 calls, 36 different types of 
jobs were found. Of these, 22 required 
two or more skills, 14 required only one. 
The very young worker is not in demand 
by the employer of clerical workers. The 
greatest number of young people placed 
were 18, 19, or 20 years of age. The pub- 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


lic business school is being recognized 
more and more as the logical place for 
young people to be trained for clerical 
occupations. 
SUMMARY 

To summarize, there is a trend toward 
better selection of workers of all kinds 
with a demand for better training and 
better personal qualifications. The neces- 
sity for more adequate training in service 
is generally recognized. The government 
is temporarily creating a demand for 
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many types of specialized workers. Forces 
inside and outside of occupational groups 
are tending to raise the social and profes- 
sional level of occupations and their 
workers. 

Employment bureaus are in a position 
to sense occupational trends, and are 
unanimous in saying that specific skills 
are necessary for placement, but there is 
no assurance at present that the job satis- 
factions will be commensurate with the 
time and effort invested in training. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


MorRNING SESSION: TRENDS IN OCCUPATIONAL 
FIELDS 


Chairman: HurRForD Stone, Assistant Professor 
of Economics and Assistant Dean of Men, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles 

Trends in Agricultural Occupations—STANLEY B. 
FREEBORN, Professor of Entomology and Assis- 
tant to the Dean, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California 

Trends in Commercial R. 
Opett, Director of Instruction for Adult and 
Secondary Education, Oakland Public Schools 

Trends in Employment in Public Utilities—L. M. 
Roserts, Educational Supervisor, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, San Francisco 

Trends in the Occupations in the Field of Sales and 
Sales Promotion—HE LEN A. BurTON, Instructor 
in Salesmanship and Merchandising, McKinley 
High School, Berkeley 

Trends in Foremanship in Business, Industry, and 
Public Service—LYNN E. STOCKWELL, State Su- 
pervisor of Trade and Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing, University of California 

Trends in Civil Service’ Positions—WILLiAM 
BrROWNRIGG, Executive Officer, California State 
Personnel Board 

Trends in Occupations in the Field of Public Health 
—Watter S. MANGOLD, Curriculum in Public 
Health, University of California 

Trends in Occupations in the Field of Social Wel- 
fare—Dorotuy E. CartwriGut, Social Service 
Field Supervisor, Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties, State Relief Administration, Oakland 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 


First Periop: Socia, Factors INFLUENCING 
OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 
Chairman: Heser A. SoTzIN, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, San Jose State College 
The Influence of Personnel Management on Occu- 


pations—Forest O. Epwarps, Personnel Man- 
ager of the Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Oakland 

The Influence of the Organization of Labor on 
Occupations—GENE GAILLAC, Business Agent, 
Electrical Workers’ Union No. 595 

The Influence of Professionalization on Occupations 
—BENJAMIN E. MALLARY, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, University of Califorria 

The Influence of Consumer Habits on Occupations 
in Advertising—Roy S. FROTHINGHAM, Sales 
Promotion and Research, San Francisco 

The Influence of the Recognition of Personality 
Requirements on Employment—H. L. FoRKNER, 
Acting Principal, Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land 

Summary of Factors Influencing Occupational 
Trends—Heper A. Sorzin, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, San Jose State College 


SECOND PERIOD: TRENDS AS SEEN BY THE 
PLACEMENT OFFICER 


Chairman: James F. Burscn, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sacramento 

Trends as Seen by the Public Employment Bureau 
—KATHRYN T. BANGS, Manager, Alameda 
County State Employment Service, Oakland 

Trends as Seen by the College Placement Ofice— 
Vera L. Curistiz, Manager, Bureau of Occu- 
pations, University of California 

Trends as Seen by the Junior College Placement 
Office—Vicroria MCALMON, Placement Secre- 
tary, Los Angeles Junior College 

Trends as Seen by the Public School Placement 
Office—Ropert A. Wuite, Chairman, Coordi- 
nation and Placement Division, Merritt Business 
School, Oakland 

Summary of Occupational Trends—MAryY STEWART, 
Indian Education Service, U. S$. Office of Indian 
Affairs 
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and to 
Isoun education, un- the use of their allotments, to teach them It 1s 
til recently, has stemmed from the phi- to make a living from the land, and in a 
losophy that complete assimilation of general to bridge the gap between their a : 
Indians into our white society is to be own culture and that of the dominant a ' 
desired at the earliest possible moment. white group, it is conceivable that the al- _ : 
This philosophy, which lotment policy might me. 
took form during SF ssa complete reversal in have succeeded. How- an | 
seventies, found its ex- 4, training and guidance of  ¢V¢t, instead of an edu- hi 
pression in the Dawes Ayperican Indian youth bas taken cation designed to teach ail 
Act of 1887, which place im recent years. Old ideas the use of the land, edu- aia 
provided for the allot- gradually gave way to mew in an cation was dominated The 
ment of land to indi- effort to provide a functioning by the idea that in all ; 
vidual Indians and the prem eter, ex- respects the Indian — 
conferring of citizen- Pressed im . eorganiza- should be treated as a 
ship le allottees or #0" Act of 1934 is described bere nite man. It was much focian 
any other Indians who more concerned with 
had abandoned their Affairs making a citizen out of ent 
tribes and adopted the the Indian than it was 
habits of civilized life. with making a self-sup- pane 
By the Dawes Act a people wholly un- porting individual out of him. It assumed er 
familiar with that concept of private that he must be taught all of the things of the 
property which has been basic to our way taught to the white child. The emphasis of hs 
of thinking, had thrust upon them private was upon shaping the Indian character pris 
ownership of land. The concept of private in the mould of the white man rather sell £ 
property simply had not then become, and than upon industrial training. The earlier sae 
even until this day is not, a part of the reports of the Commissioners of Indian nails 
Indian culture. Prior to the coming of the Affairs portray a philosophy of education sina 
white man there was no such thing as the whole emphasis of which appears to ail 
personal ownership of land. There was have been an effort to saturate the course oni 
only general agreement with regard to of training with moral ideas—respect for stand: 
the allocation of hunting and fishing the rights of others, love of truth and fi- ey 
areas. delity to duty, personal purity, philan- meee 
The success or failure of the scheme thropy, patriotism, and Americanism. init 
of individual allotment depended upon Lagging behind this Indian education 
the success or failure of the accompany- in citizenship came a vocational educa- 
ing program of education. Had the In- tion likewise patterned after the educa- Th 
dian Service then and there set about to tion developed in our white schools. With ona 
develop an education to train Indians in the philosophy that Indian boys and girls pms 


were to be steered from the reservation 
and out into cities, there to become assimi- 
lated into our white culture, a vocational 
education grew up in boarding schools 
designed completely to sever all ties that 
bound them to their former ways of living 
and to their home communities. 

It is now generally recognized that the 
allotment policy with the objective of as- 
similation into white society has failed. 
The Indians have neither become assimi- 
lated, nor have they in large numbers 
adopted the white man’s ways of living. 
They have not in any large numbers left 
their lands and become absorbed into 
white society, nor have they learned ade- 
quately to use their own resources in their 
home communities. 

The primary result of the allotment 
policy has been the loss of land to the In- 
dians. As soon as allotments were ef- 
fected large portions of the reservations 
were left over. Pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Government by interested 
whites to have these unallotted lands 
opened for settlement. In addition, schem- 
ing whites by various methods purchased 
and otherwise traded many Indians out 
of their allotments. Those who, by virtue 
of having their land held in trust for 
them by the Government, were unable to 
sell found it possible to obtain a small 
income by leasing their land. In the ab- 
sence of any understanding of adequate 
use of their resources, Indians gradually 
accustomed themselves to live on the small 
sums thus obtained. Consequently the 
standard of living sank lower and lower, 
until in many areas today it rests on the 
basis of the small amounts obtained from 
leases. 


Errsctr oF Earty FAILURES 


The failure of a vocational education 
program at the crucial point of the civil- 
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ization of the Indians led to a complete 
disintegration of social and economic life 
among them. Graduates left the boarding 
schools with an education that had shat- 
tered their traditions and substituted little 
that was real. 

“Educated” Indians returned home to 
find a demoralized community. The voca- 
tional education offered them in the 
boarding schools, and predicated upon the 
assumption that Indian boys and girls 
would find their ways to the cities, there 
to compete with the white men in the in- 
dustrial world, was successful with a rela- 
tively small number. Such education failed 
totally when applied on a large scale to 
Indian youth everywhere. It ignored all 
of the realities of the situation. It ignored 
the fact that Indians have a totally dif- 
ferent cultural background than that pos- 
sessed by white people. It ignored the fact 
that the bulk of the Indian population 
always has lived, and now lives and func- 
tions in rural areas, and that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to transplant any 
part of it to the city. It ignored the fact 
that wages and a wage economy are 
entirely foreign to almost every Indian 
culture. It ignored the fact of racial dis- 
crimination and assumed that an Indian 
with equal intelligence and training would 
have an equal chance with the white man 
in obtaining a job. This we know is rarely 
true. 


New Day 


For a number of years new bench marks 
have been staked out in Indian educa- 
tion. A shift in direction is being made 
which amounts almost to an about-face. 
It reflects a change in thinking and a new 
philosophy in the administration of In- 
dian affairs. This new philosophy, for 
years in the making, found its expres- 
sion in the Indian Reorganization Act 
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passed by Congress in 1934, which puts 
an end to allotment, seeks to restore 
through purchase much of the land lost 
to the Indians through this process, and 
provides for the restoration of tribal and 
community life, self-government, and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the people. 

This new program, as in the case of 
the allotment policy, no doubt will suc- 
ceed to the extent that the Indians them- 
selves are educated to understand and take 
advantage of the new opportunities open 
to them. 

Indian education seeks no longer to 
educate children away from the reserva- 
tion, but takes as its first and major ob- 
jective the development of attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and skills essential to creative 
living in one’s own community. This 
means that vocational education seeks first 
of all to educate older boys and girls in 
the intelligent use of the land. This in- 
volves not only the development of skills 
in farming, stock raising, and the like, but 
what is more important, the insights 
necessary to proper conservation of land. 

The greatest number of Indians in our 
country today inhabit the semi-arid areas 
of the Southwest and the Great Plains 
area. These sections have been character- 
ized in the film “The Plow That Broke 
the Plains,” as lands of high winds, hot 
sun, and little rain. In the Navajo coun- 
try an amazing growth of population 
within the past half-century and a cor- 
responding multiplication of stock have 
resulted in serious overgrazing of these 
lands. The grass has not re-seeded itself, 
and the washing rains of summer threaten 
to turn the whole area into an uninhabit- 
able desert. The problem of soil conserva- 
tion is very acute. The vocational program 
in this area must not only teach Indian 
boys how and where to build check dams 
and reservoirs, but must teach them how 


to organize themselves to effect: control 
of grazing areas, radical reduction of 
flocks, cooperative marketing, as well as 
better housing, and more healthful living 
conditions. The concepts of vocational 
education as developed in our white 
public schools have very little application 
to the problems of this area. A school 
such as the Wingate Vocational School in 
New Mexico, located in the Navajo coun- 
try, is exploring new fields in vocational 
education. 

Similarly, in the Great Plains area the 
Dakota Indians, with the tradition of 
hunting and the war path, must, if they 
are to develop an economically indepen- 
dent life, learn how to carry on the in- 
dustry of stock raising to the point where 
it provides an adequate income. Here 
again the concepts of our white vocational 
education have very little application. The 
problems are so utterly different that there 
must be much adaptation if vocational 
education is to serve this area’s needs. 

This dissimilarity between the Indian 
situation and that of our average public 
school was vividly illustrated recently 
when a teacher of vocational education in 
an Indian school, while doing graduate 
work in one of our well-known voca- 
tional colleges, attempted to select a prob- 
lem fora master’s thesis. One after another 
he submitted the topics only to have the 
Committee on Higher Degrees say to 
him: “This is not acceptable to the col- 
lege as a problem on which to work for 
a higher degree” The Committee in turn 
proposed a number of subjects to the 
candidate, only to have him reply that 
these had no relationship to his work 
and the problems he was facing. In other 
words, the training for vocational educa- 
tion being offered by this college simply 
had little or no relationship to the work 
being done in the Indian schools. 
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MAjoR OBJECTIVES OUTLINED 
The major effort, therefore, of Indian 


© vocational education is to train Indian boys 
B and girls to take up life on the land in 


their own feservation communities, and 
there to become economically independent 
and constructive citizens. They must learn 
subsistence farming, stock raising, forestry, 
soil conservation, and cooperative pur- 


§ chasing and marketing. They must dis- 


cover ways of utilizing whatever natural 


® resources ate available with which to 


build better homes, and to improve the 


» standard of living. In addition they must 


acquire those highly socialized skills nec- 
essary to maintain control of grazing areas, 
to limit the numbers of flocks and herds, 
and to curb crime with effective enforce- 
ment of law and order. 

The Indians, in their native habitat, did 
an admirable job of teaching the growing 
youth how to gain control over the envir- 


} onment. Through participation in the ac- 
tivities of adults, young people learned 
= to assume the responsibilities connected 


with the making of a living, and the 


§ orderly maintenance of the camp. Through 


ceremonies and rituals they received for- 


® mal education in social relationships, 
§ community organization, and proper at- 


titudes. Both the formal education of the 
ceremonies and the informal education of 
sharing with adults in the responsibilities 
and activities of every-day life, gave to 
the growing youth an understanding and 
a mastery of his environment. The white 
man destroyed the economic foundations 
of many tribes and moved them bodily 
into new and strange territories. Today 
Indians find themselves facing a host of 
problems for which their training is woe- 
fully inadequate. Somehow we must find 
a way to teach the Indian youth of to- 
day how to become master of his new 
environment, so that he may be able to 
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function efficiently, and with confidence 
and security. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 


There are, however, many areas where 
apparently there are no resources available 
to Indian young people in their home 
communities, Either there is no land or 
there is not enough to support the people. 
Very often the adults have taken com- 
plete possession of all available land, and 
young people returning home simply have 
nothing to do. In some sections it is pos- 
sible, through purchase, to obtain addi- 
tional land for use of these young people. 
In other places this is not possible. Under 
such circumstances it becomes necessary to 
develop a vocational education designed 
to prepare students to take up life in cities 
and towns in that area. In these programs 
the problem of what to teach is much 
simpler. We have had much more experi- 
ence in this kind of education. By the 
same token, however, the problems of gui- 
dance become more acute. A guidance pro- 
gram must be developed which secks to 
bridge the tremendous gap between the 
culture which these young people have 
known in their native communities and 
the culture patterns to which they must 
adapt themselves if they are to compete 
successfully with white young people in 
towns and cities. 

In their native culture Indians knew 
little of the concept of private property, 
and had little acquaintanceship with wage 
economy. In most tribes, too, thrift and 
industry were not accepted virtues. To 
the Indian’s way of thinking, the indi- 
vidual who gives away most, rather than 
the one who saves most, is afforded the 
prestige and honor of the community. To 
bridge the gap between the culture pat- 
terns which he has known from his youth, 
and those identified with white life in 
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towns and cities, is one of the major 
problems of the guidance program which 
must go along with the development of 
vocational education. 

As one would expect, the vocational 
education and guidance of Indian youth 
is demanding a varied and diverse pro- 
gram. In one school the emphasis will 
be largely upon an understanding of white 
life in cities and towns and the develop- 
ment of skills with which to adjust to 
this life. In another school efforts will 
be focused upon learning how to live 
creatively in one’s own rural community. 
Only if the Indian Service can develop 
such divergence, variation, and flexibility 
in its program, can it hope to contribute 
even in a small degree toward an ade- 
quate solution of the Indian problem. 


This will require a great deal of courage 


OCCUPATIONS 


and insight, and some, but not too much, 
caution. 

The Indian youth today probably has 
the greatest opportunity ever faced by any 
generation of Indian young people. For 
the first time he has something to look 
forward to other than racial extinction, 
and the none too bright prospect of as- 
similation into white society. He will be 
able to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities only to the extent that the pro- 
gram of education, free from the fetters 
of academic tradition, can help him to un- 
derstand and take advantage of all avail- 
able resources. It must be an education 
devoted to the task of helping the youth 
to understand the world about him, an 
understanding which will enable him to 
live more creatively, the master of his en- 
vironment, not its victim. 
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The Department Store Salesperson 


WILLIAM H. STEAD 


WY are the char- 
acteristics of a successful department store 
salesperson? What is a suitable criterion 
of success for a department store sales- 
person? What devices or predictors can 


more direct procedure in future studies. 

In approaching a study of department 
store salespersons it was fully realized 
that there were certain difficulties in such 
an investigation which would require un- 


be used for measuring 
the abilities and charac- 
teristics required of suc- 
cessful persons in this 
occupation? 

During the past year 
the Worker - Analysis 
Unit of the Occupa- 
tional Research Pro- 
gram® has been carry- 
ing on as a part of its 
program of research, 
studies which may 
throw light on these 


%& Encouraging results bave been 
obtained thus far in research 
studies designed eventually to 
assist department stores in the 
selection of salespersons, and to 
aid counselors in guiding young 
people into the occupation. This 
progress report of preliminary 
studies tells of the approach by a 
unit of the Occupational Research 
Program, described by the Asso- 
ciate Director of the United States 
Employment Service. NOC is 
cooperating in this project. 


usual consideration, es- 
pecially regarding the 
criterion which was to 
be used as an index of 
job success. A detailed 
investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of a suitable 
criterion was under- 
taken before any at- 
tempt was made to carry 
the study to completion. 
It was felt that the in- 
vestigation would be of 
little value unless the 
index of success used 


questions. Two samples 

of department store 

salespersons have been studied thus far, 
and it is planned to study at least two 
additional samples of persons engaged in 
this occupation. In the first sample, 109 
individuals in a large eastern department 
store were studied. The second sample 
consisted of 153 subjects, also from a 
large department store but located in a 
different city. The experimental method 
was the same for the first two samples; 
however, certain findings will allow a 


* The Worker-Analysis Unit is a division of the 
Occupational Research Program of the United 
States Employment Service. The work of this unit, 
under the immediate direction of Carroll L. 
Shartle, has been greatly facilitated through the 
cooperation of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, 


was reliable and, as far 
as could be determined, valid. 

As a primary step in developing a suit- 
able criterion, two types of analyses were 
made. The first was a job analysis by 
direct observation of each department in 
the store in which the first study was con- 
ducted. In this analysis the usual items 
were covered, such as duties, job elements, 
type of supervision, and working sur- 
roundings. In addition, specific observa- 
tions were made to discover what indexes 
of success seemed reliable. For example, if 
individual net sales were to be used as an 
index of success in a department, each 
worker in the department must sell the 
same variety of goods for the same length 
of time during the working day. The 
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analysis showed definitely that certain 
salespersons could not be studied because 
their sales records were not comparable. 

The second analysis dealt with the store 
personnel records. It was necessary to 
check arithmetical accuracy and the 
method of computing the various work 
items, such as number of sales, net sales, 
earnings, bonuses, number of articles re- 
turned by customer, and gross sales. The 
records were studied for the years 1934 
and 1935 for a group of full-time sales- 
persons in several departments who, 
within their own departments, had been 
selling under comparable conditions dur- 
ing the two-year period. The 1935 records 
when compared with the 1934 records of 
each salesperson showed sufficiently high 
reliability for research purposes. (Relia- 
bility coefficients ranged from 0.83 to 
0.98.) 

In addition to the objective records, 
subjective ratings were obtained for each 
salesperson in the sample. A buyer and a 
floor manager rated each salespetson on 
ten characteristics which, according to the 
job analysis, seemed to be most important 
in department store selling. Overall rat- 
ings and paired comparison ratings for 
each salesperson were obtained from the 
personnel manager and the training super- 
visor, The reliabilities of these various 
subjective ratings were in general not high 
enough for practical use. Since the objec- 
tive data concerning each salesperson 
seemed to have sufficient reliability, it was 
decided to proceed with the study but to 
omit the subjective ratings as a part of the 
criterion. 

Eighteen available objective measures 
of job success were then studied in detail. 
Five of these measures related to clerical 
errors and were separated from the list. 
The thirteen remaining measures of suc- 
cess were studied separately, and five of 


these were dropped from consideration be- 
cause they gave nearly the same thing as 
certain other measures. For example, the 
item “Gross Dollars per Sale” was found 
to be almost identical with “Net Dollars 
per Sale” (correlation 0.93). The eight 
remaining non-clerical measures of job 
success were then treated statistically so 
that the records of one department in the 
store were comparable to the records in 
other departments. Thus, it was possible 
to group salespersons from several depart- 
ments into a single sample. The eight non- 
clerical measures of job success were then 
combined by several statistical methods 
into a single measure of job proficiency.* 

After the criterion of success had been 
devised, a trial battery of predictors was 
assembled and administered to 109 sub- 
jects whose criterion records were suffi- 
ciently complete and reliable for research 
purposes. The trial battery of predictors 
were as follows: 

1. Survey Test of Vocabulary, O’Rourke 

2. O.R.P.+ Arithmetic Test 

3. Taylor Number Test 

4. Minnesota Test for Clerical Workers 

5. O.R.P. Number Copying Test 

6. O.R.P. Revision of 

Forms 
7. O.R.P. Interest Questionnaire 
8. O.R.P. Multiple Choice Personality 
Items 


9. Personal Appearance Rating 
10. O.R.P. Personal Data Sheet 


The Personal Data Sheet included a 
record of weight, age, sex, education, mari- 
tal status, number of dependents, previous 
jobs held, and certain items relative to 
socio-economic status. 


tabue Completion 


* Factor analysis, combining items according to 
the judgments of experts, and the method of mini- 
mum variation were among the techniques used. 
For a technical discussion of minimum variation 
see Edgerton, H. A., and Kolbe, L. E. “The Method 
of Minimum Variation for the Combination of 
Criteria,” Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 183-187. 


t+ O.R.P.—Occupational Research Program. 
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The battery of predictors was selected 
with the aim of discovering which items 
had validity in differentiating the better 
from the poorer salespersons. It is planned, 
also, to use a number of these predictors 
in studying workers in other occupations 
so that a later comparison can be made of 
the scores made by several occupational 
groups. The Interest Questionnaire used 
has been developed by the Occupational 
Research Program and is designed espe- 
cially for skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions rather than for the professions. 

The scores made on the various tests and 
the analysis of the items in the Personal 
Appearance Rating, the Interest Question- 
naire, and Personal Data Sheet, together 
with the Personality Items yielded the fol- 
lowing results in the first sample: 

1. The test predictors and the rating on 
appearance yielded little in relation to job 
success. A combination of the three best 
tests, the Vocabulary, Minnesota Clerical, 
and the Trabue Completion, revealed little 
validity (multiple correlation 0.32). 

2. Selected parts of the Interest Ques- 
tionnaire, Personal Data Sheet, and the 
Personality Items showed much more rela- 
tion to job success than did the tests. 

3. The combined battery of the three 
best tests. with the Personality Items, In- 
terest Questionnaire, and Personal Data 
Sheet showed a fairly high relationship 
with job success (multiple correlation 
0.65). 

4. An analysis of the Interest Question- 
naire revealed that the better salespersons 
showed greater interest in activities and in 
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people than did the poorer salespersons. 
Interests in occupations and other parts of 
the Interest Questionnaire were of little 
value in differentiating the better from the 
poorer salespersons. 

5. The Personality Items were more 
diagnostic than the Interest Questionnaire. 
The Personality Items which could be re- 
lated to a selling situation did not differ- 
entiate as well as other items. The better 
salespersons gave answers which seemed 
to indicate that they were more stable and 
better balanced emotionally than were the 
poorer salespersons. 

6. The Personal Data Sheet showed the 
highest relationship with job success. Per- 
sonal items such as height, education, types 
of previous jobs held, and certain items 
related to social and economic status were 
the most outstanding. It was found, for 
example, that when job success was com- 
pared with education that the highest 
weight was given for attending high school 
but not having been graduated. 

7. The Personal Data material yielded 
such encouraging results that it is planned 
to add a considerable number of items 
when the techniques are tried out on the 
next samples. 

The items selected and the weights 
assigned for the predictors in the first 
sample, in general, held fairly well when 
applied to the second sample. When addi- 
tional samples of salespersons have been 
studied, all the samples will be combined, 
as well as treated separately, and it is be- 
lieved that more specific and conclusive re- 


sults will be reported. 
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Every store needs a 
buyer although he may not be so desig- 
nated. In small stores the manager or 
owner considers this work one of his prin- 
cipal activities. In larger organizations, 


either with or without a 
merchandise manager, 
the buyer or buyers per- 
form this function. In 
the course of this study, 
information concerning 
the duties and qualifica- 
tions of buyers was se- 
cured from 47 firms 
employing 548 buyers. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 

Work 

Planning—On the 
buyer rests the responsi- 
bility for the financial 
success of his depart- 
ment. He must “guess 
right.” He must watch 
the market situation 
both as to the kind of 
merchandise which is 
being offered and as to 
the things which people 
are likely to buy. He 
consults the stylist, if 
the firm has one. He 
studies the daily reports 
from the buying office 


in New York, or elsewhere, if the firm 
belongs to such an agency. He watches the 
discussions in trade journals. 


The Buyer 


DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 


@ Information on the occupa- 
tion of the buyer is timely since 
this vocation is often the objec- 
tive for the increasing number 
of entrants into the distributive 
trades. The present article, en- 
compassing the entire range of 
buyers, is an excerpt from Chap- 
ter X, “Merchandising,” of the 
forthcoming volume Occupations 
in Retail Stores, prepared by Miss 
de Schweinitz for the Occupa- 
tional Research Section of 
NVGA, in cooperation with the 
Division of Standards and Re- 
search of the U. S. Employment 
Service. The book covers 45 retail 
occupations in 18 communities of 
the United States. Introductory 
chapters give the retail setting 
and general working conditions 
in this field. This study and the 
report of research on department 
store salespersons (see page 513) 
are designed to supplement each 
other in the equipment of voca- 
tional guidance and employment 


workers. 


able to report on the popularity of certain 
goods. “Want slips” kept within the de- 
partment show the unfilled demands of 
customers. The repetition of special orders 
indicates when such goods should become 


regular stock. The dis- 
posal of certain sizes, 
styles, and quality in the 
previous months or 
years helps the buyer to 
know what to order, 
how much, and at what 
price. 

But buying is not 
only a matter of decid- 
ing on the goods to pur. 
chase. It is a matter of 
shrewd calculation. A 
budget must be pre- 
pared, with considera- 
tion for the amount of 
money the firm should 
advance this depart- 
ment, the speed with 
which the goods will 
turn over, and the sales 
price of each article in 
relation to its cost. The 
budget usually is pre- 
pared in consultation 
with merchandise man- 
ager, controller, and the 
store's highest executive. 


Buying—Buying can be handled in a 
number of ways. Some goods can be or- 
dered through catalogues; others are se 


His subordinates in the department are cured through the salesman who comes 
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periodically to the store. One buyer in 
lumber and building materials does all his 
work at his desk, figuring costs and prices, 
securing estimates, and ordering by tele- 
phone. On the other hand, large numbers 
of buyers must travel to the market cen- 
ters such as Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco, and Paris. 

The best way to select merchandise is 
to go and look at it. It takes a number of 
years before a buyer learns to know 
which manufacturers or wholesale houses 
carry different lines of goods. Some firms 
sell chiefly high priced goods, others 
cater to a medium range. Some factories 
make excellent overstuffed furniture, 
others specialize in porch furniture. This 
house shows fine kid shoes, that one has 
chiefly calf shoes. Here is a place to get 
figured cretonnes, there is the one for 
denim. 

After determination of the amounts to 
be purchased and the firms to visit, the 
actual selection must be made. This may 
take place in warehouse, show rooms, or 
factory. Hundreds of dresses (some of 
them displayed by models), books of 
samples for men’s suits, rows of shoes, 
pieces of crepe and taffeta, maple furni- 
ture, dishes and glassware. Decisions 
must be made quickly, while the season 
is young. If a trial order is given, there 
must be assurance that a larger supply 
can be secured if the goods sell. 

When purchases are made, the buyer 
records the details of the transaction in 
his order book which provides possibly 
four copies of the order, one to be sent 
to the manufacturer, one to the merchan- 
dise manager, one to the office of the store, 
and one for the buyer which he, in turn, 
may deposit with the receiving clerk. 


Receiving and Marking—The buyer or 
his assistant may need to telephone to the 
receiving department two or three times 


a day to see whether goods on order have 
arrived. When the goods do come, in- 
voices must be checked against the orig- 
inal order and merchandise must be in- 
spected for style, size, quality, and quantity. 

When the merchandise has been 
checked and inspected, the buyer super- 
vises the marking. Each article must 
have a mark of some sort which indicates 
size, retail price, and sometimes, in code, 
the cost price. Markers work under the 
head of the marking room, who may also 
be head of the receiving department, but 
the buyer must launch the work with the 
needed information. 

There are two kinds of pricing— 
mark-up and mark-down. Mark-up is 
not as sinister as it sounds. It is merely 
marking goods up from their cost price, 
enough to cover the expenses of the de- 
partment and to allow for some profit. 
Mark-down consists in marking an article 
down from its first mark-up sales price 
because it is not selling, because it is 
soiled, because it is an odd size, or for 
some similar reason. Marking for sales 
may mean special prices on new goods, 
end-of-the-season reductions, week-end 
specials, etc. 

Stock-Keeping—The buyer, as a de- 
partment head and merchandiser, is re- 
sponsible for the care of stock. He may 
have a head of stock or stock clerks 
under him, whom he must train and 
supervise, or he may divide the responsi- 
bility among his sales people. 

Advertising and Display—The buyer 
not only takes pride in purchasing the 
right kind of goods, but also exerts his 
energy in letting the public know about 
them. In a large organization he does this 
through the advertising manager who may 
supply him with a blank on which to 
record a brief description of the article 
in the way of materials, color, size range, 


. 
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style points, and so forth. Before the ad- 
vertisement is sent out, the buyer has an 
opportunity to see the sketch and written 
account. In smaller stores the buyer writes 
the copy and helps with advertising lay- 
out. 

Window display and counter display 
are also a concern of the buyer. Some- 
times he trims with the aid of salesmen 
or stock clerks, or again he may see that 
it is done to his satisfaction through tact- 
ful cooperation with the window trimmer. 

Selling—In many stores, depending on 
their size and organization, it becomes 
necessary for the buyer to do some selling. 
This may be a regular duty or an oc- 
casional service. When a customer needs 
special advice on the quality of furs or 
the repair of jewelry, the buyer may at- 
tend to the transaction. He sometimes 
also helps a regular sales clerk to clinch 
a sale. 

But the chief duties of the buyer in 
connection with selling are the super- 
vision and training of sales clerks. In 
some organizations the buyer has complete 
charge of the sales force. In the depart- 
ment store he shares responsibility with 
the training department and with the 
section manager. There may be a depart- 
ment meeting several mornings a week 
just before the store opens. The buyer 
explains the new merchandise, nature of 
materials, style features, practical uses of 
the goods. The section manager, on the 
other hand, has the responsibility of the 
service to customers, store rules, regula- 
tions concerning sales slips, charges, 
checks. Obviously the buyer and the sec- 
tion manager must work in close accord 
not only in supervising and training regu- 
lar sales clerks and inducting new ones 
who may be sent from the training de- 
partment, but also in other activities af- 
fecting their delegated functions of 
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merchandising and store management. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE BUYER 


Sex—Women have as much oppor- 
tunity as men in the field of buying. Of 
the 548 buyers covered in this study, 286 
were men and 262 were women. Women 
buyers appeared in department stores and 
general merchandise stores, women’s ap- 
parel, shoe, book, and jewelry stores. 

Age—Buying is not a beginner's job. It 
is necessary to become familiar with mer- 
chandising and store methods through 
other positions. Accordingly, the begin- 
ning age is high. Stores employing 192 
buyers gave 30 as the usual beginning 
age. Other stores employing 142 buyers 
reported an average age of 25. 


When questioned as to the most pro- 
ductive age of the buyer, many store 
representatives said: “That depends on 
the individual.” Obviously work that re- 
quires a high rate of energy, good judg- 
ment, shrewd business ability, and other 
unmeasurable qualities will hold a person 
as long as vigor, poise, and flexibility 
stand by him. 

Education and Training—Thete are 
few fields which call for such a variety of 
abilities and have such indefinite educa- 
tional requirements as the field of retail- 
ing. Certain qualities and specific abilities 
are more important than exact educational 
achievements, and no one should be kept 
out of the field if he possesses these 
qualities to a marked degree. Yet stores 
employing 350 of the 548 buyers reported 
that they required high school graduates 
for the position of buyer, some of them 
preferring college graduates. Other stores 
employing 97 buyers said they preferred 
high school graduation but did not require 
it. Educational advantage is probably more 
important for women, as it is department 
stores and women’s apparel stores that 
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insist upon the higher requirements. 

Few stores required technical training. 
Some showed an interest in merchandis- 
ing courses at a university or school of 
retailing. Two mentioned interior decorat- 
ing courses in connection with buying of 
furniture, pottery, and glassware. One 
auto accessory firm required a course in 
accounting and business methods. On the 


| whole, however, there was little emphasis 


on specialized training. 

Experience—To become a buyer ex- 
perience as a sales clerk or as an assistant 
buyer within the firm is usually required. 
All the fifteen stores (employing 182 
buyers) which were willing to hire a new 
employe as a buyer, required experience 
in buying in some other establishment, 
preferably in a similar line of goods. 

Physical Qualities—Over and over 
again the requirements of good health 
and good appearance were mentioned as 
essential for the buyer in the course of 
this study. The description of the work 
indicates that a person must have both 
health and energy if he is to be at the 
store before it opens, conduct a depart- 
ment meeting, go to the receiving depart- 
ment frequently, call up manufacturers, 
handle special customers, step on a train 
ready for a trip of uncertain length, con- 
duct an arduous buying campaign in a 
large city, and return to the department 
to pick up the ends which have become 
loose during his absence. Good appear- 
ance in department store work means a 
healthy skin, a good build, and other 
physical characteristics which combine to 
make one look smart in tailored clothes. 

A feeling of strain and an excess of 
fatigue are the principal problems which 
were emphasized in connection with the 
position of buyer. This applies especially 
to the buying periods. The constant strain 
and effort to make an adequate profit for 
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the department shadow many of the daily 
activities as well as the periods of budget 
making and desk calculations. 

Personal Qualities — Several general 
qualifications for the position of buyer 
were emphasized by store representatives. 
Shrewd business ability was the quality 
most frequently mentioned. This would 
include ability to calculate rapidly, to 
know when to risk refusing goods at a 
certain price and when to buy them up 
quickly at any price because of a rising 
demand for them. Executive ability is 
another important qualification, As a de- 
partment head the buyer must know when 
to make decisions without dawdling and 
when to postpone action, must listen to 
information and suggestions from others, 
must plan the work of various people, 
sizing them up for their interest and de- 
gree of cooperativeness. A pleasant ap- 
proach was another vague term used to 
describe the quality required of the buyer. 
The person who responds quickly, who 
smiles easily, whose manner is not tense, 
has advantages in work which calls for 
cooperation with department heads having 
equal authority and in work which re- 
quires considerate attention to difficult 
customers. Reliability and honesty were 
mentioned as important for one who is 
constantly engaged in money transactions 
and in decisions which involve the ethics 
of a whole field of work. 


PROMOTION 

The line of promotion in merchandis- 
ing would appear to be from selling to 
head of stock (in department stores) to 
assistant buyer, to buyer, and then pos- 
sibly to merchandise manager. The ma- 
jority of stores in this study reported such 
a plan of promotion. It must be noted, 
however, that in the 363 stores of this 
study, there were nearly 30,000 sales 
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clerks and only a little more than 1,000 
buyers and assistant buyers. Authorities 
in the retail field report that there is con- 
siderable movement of buyers from store 
to store and from one city to another. A 
current saying is: “If you want to be pro- 
moted to the position of assistant buyer, 
get the store across the street to offer you 
the job.” 

Of the 548 buyers covered in this study, 
367 have the opportunity to be promoted 
to the position of merchandise manager, 
division merchandise manager, or assistant 
division merchandise manager, according 
to the organization of the store and de- 
pending on how many openings occur. 
Forty-two might become store manager, 
assistant store manager, or some other 
executive in firms such as food stores, 
shoe, hardware, and stationery stores. In 
the case of 104 buyers there is no further 
opportunity of advancement, some of these 
being women in department stores which 
offer to women no positions higher than 
that of buyer. 

EARNINGS 

Firms employing 233 of the buyers 
gave a range of from $35 to $40 a week 
as minimum earnings. Two firms employ- 
ing eight buyers reported a minimum of 
$100 a week. These were men’s clothing 
and shoe stores, 


Maximum earnings for buyers ranged 
from $30 a week to $20,000 a year. 
Stores employing 105 buyers mentioned 
$75 a week as a maximum. Many of those 
were in women’s clothing and department 
stores. Stores employing 76 buyers gave 
less than $75 as a maximum, most of 
those figures being around $60. From 
$100 to $150 a week was a maximum 
quotation from stores employing 76 buy- 
ers, but the largest group of buyers, 190, 
had the possibility of earning from $150 
to $200 a week. The highest figures 
quoted were $7,000 a year (men’s cloth- 
ing store), $8,000 a year (department 
store), $10,000 (shoe store), and $20,- 
000 (department store). 

This information on earnings is incom- 
plete, but it is given as an indication of 
the wide range of returns in the field of 
buying. High salaries are needed to com- 
pensate for the insecurity of the job, due 
both to the amount of hiring and firing 
of buyers and to the fact that their earn- 
ings are irregular. Most of these firms, 
except those in the grocery field, paid a 
salary plus a commission or bonus. Since 
his earnings are irregular, and depend 
somewhat on business conditions and on 
the initiative of the buyer, the interest 
and nervous strain of this occupation are 
consequently high. 


Calendar of Coming Events 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Dallas, Texas, February 19 and 


20, 1937. 


American Vocational Association Convention, Baltimore, Maryland, Decem- 


ber 1-4, 1937. 


Eleventh International Congress of Psychologists, Paris, July 25-31, 1937. 
International Altrusa Convention, Mexico City, June 23-26, 1937. 
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INFORMATION 


An Abstract* Prepared for The National Occupational Conference 


Pharmacy as an Occupation 


IRVIN S. NOALL 


|) APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 
| Outstanding among bulletins and ar- 
ticles giving occupational information on 
harmacy is Basic Material for a Pharma- 
Beutical Curriculum, by Charters, Lemon, 
and Monell. This publication, now out of 
print, is the result of special studies 
fonducted under a grant from the Com- 
Monwealth Fund, New York City. It 
#ecords a unique and exhaustive investiga- 
ion which is reshaping the programs of 
any training institutions. The scope of 
Bhe duties of the pharmacist and trends of 
Bhe occupation are well represented in 
is work. 
® An historic approach to the subject is 
Biven by C. H. LaWall in Four Thousand 
ears of Pharmacy. This is an interesting, 
Foie treatise in which the growth of 


modern profession is traced from its 
tly beginning in the mysterious cults of 
the medicine man. 
) Six other items listed in the bibliog- 
@aphy represent serious efforts to gather 
d organize information for guidance 


* The material presented is based entirely upon 
Wibliographical sources and is in no sense to be 


Btonsidered as an original survey or analysis of 
Whe occupation. 


purposes. These include the following: 


Bennett and Older. Occupational Orien- 
bation 

2. Hatcher. Occupations for Women 

3. Institute of Research. Careers 

4. Menge. Jobs for the College Graduate 

in Science 

5. Office of Education. Guidance Leaflet 

No. 14 

6. Taylor. Vocational Information 

Each of these items draws more or less 
upon the others and upon the Common- 
wealth Fund investigation. Other sources 
of information include special reports, 
and annual year books of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, The 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy; the United States census; 
state boards of pharmacy; schools of 
pharmacy; and gerieral inquiry of pharma- 
cists through letters and personal confer- 
ences. These are serious, well written 
reports, and, while generally in agree- 
ment on essential items, they show some 
independence of investigation. 

All things considered, including scope 
and freshness of treatment, these above- 
mentioned references may be taken as 
fairly adequate for guidance purposes. On 
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the other hand, most of the other items in 
the bibliography are short, fragmentary, 
and altogether too optimistic in the rosy 
pictures they paint of the industrious 
young man serving his apprenticeship 
while working his way through school, 
promptly buying a small store from his 
thrifty savings, and thereafter earning a 
comfortable living as well as a warm place 
in the people’s hearts for his many gen- 
erous professional services. 

Several books on pharmacy are not in- 
cluded in the bibliography because they 
are essentially books for pharmacists 
rather than books about pharmacy posses- 
sing guidance value. Several magazine 
articles are omitted from the bibliography 
because they appear in trade magazines 
which usually are difficult to secure. 

With the exceptions noted, all of the 
important articles on pharmacy are in- 
cluded in the bibliography. However, 
many of the references are brief, general, 
and of little value in the study of this 
occupation. Were the list shortened to 
omit such fragmentary summaries, num- 
bers 6, 9, 10, 13, 14, 18, 22, 24, 30, 32, 
35, and 41 could be deleted without 
serious loss. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

What does a person do in this occupation? 

Pharmacy is the science and art of ex- 
tracting and preparing drugs and medi- 
cines from crude vegetable, animal, and 
mineral substances or chemicals, and of 
dispensing them, according to prescrip- 
tion or otherwise, in a form that is con- 
venient and suitable for use. In this work 
the pharmacist must apply his knowledge 
of physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
and bacteriology in the selection, preser- 
vation, and compounding of the drugs, 
medicines, and chemicals tequired in his 
business. He renders first-aid; gives pub- 
lic health information; dispenses insecti- 


cides, fungicides, and fumigants; and my 
be called upon to make clinical and bac 
teriological tests. He also is a license 
custodian of spirits and narcotics. Ap 
proximately sixty-five per cent of hi 
business has to do with dispensing med- 
cines and sick room supplies; the remain. 
der being devoted to commercial activ: 
ties, including soda fountain and counte 
lunch service, and sales of candy, tobacc 
and a number of miscellaneous commod;: 
ties. The pharmacist must also keep a 
counts, maintain complete files of pre 
scriptions, and record sales of licensed 
drugs and narcotics. If he is the proprie 
tor, he must maintain a well managed 
business institution. 

Approximately ninety per cent of the 
trained pharmacists practice their profes 
sion of compounding medicines in retail 
stores and hospitals; the remainder follow 
other specialties, having to do with manv 
facturing, commercial traveling, publi 
health service, legal inspection and en: 
forcement of food, alcohol, and narcotic 
regulations. 

Allied vocations include those of th 
pharmaceutical chemist, industrial chem 
ist, analytical chemist, sanitary expert 
bacteriologist, biochemist, physiologic 
assayist, pharmacognosist, research work 
er, and teacher. 

What abilities and pyeete are neces 
ps to enter the profession of pharmaq 
advance in Fe 


Qualities essential to success as a phar 
macist are stated only in such generil 
terms as cleanliness, accuracy, honesty, 
manual dexterity, sufficient culture to meet 
the public, professional morals and ethical 
traits, and business and executive ability. 
There is no available evidence regarding 
differential traits. 

In 1920 the entrance requirements to 
schools of pharmacy were raised from 
completion of the eighth grade to con 
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on of two years in high school. The 
erican Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy specified two years of college 
ip 1923, three years in 1925, and four 
years for students matriculating in 1932. 
Some schools still offer the three-year 
Gburse. Ninety per cent of the schools 
it women. High school courses in 
Bhysics, chemistry, botany, zoology, and 
thysiology are advised for persons con- 
nae pharmacy as a career. 
) Several schools offer courses leading to 
and doctor's degrees. Such train- 
. usually leads to specialties related to 
¢ practice of pharmacy. The tuition in 
ools of pharmacy varies from $250 to 
00 per year. In order to become a 
ensed pharmacist, one must serve in a 
ail pharmacy from one to four years, 
and pass the state examination. 
re may one obtain training for this 
occupation? 
Opportunities for training in pharmacy 
arc available in 39 of the 48 states of the 
Baion. The pharmacy schools are in- 
Bluded in many state universities, metro- 
litan colleges, and various private or 
dowed institutions. Institutions, fees, 
and other pertinent information are listed 
+ The College Blue Book and in the 
fice of Education’s Guidance Leaflet 
Wo. 14. (See references 20 and 38.) 


t rewards, financial and otherwise, 


may one reasonably expect? 
No extensive salary studies are avail- 


le for pharmacists. The probable in- 
mes in this business have been variously 
estimated. A junior clerk may expect $12 
$18 per week; a good prescription 
Blerk gets $30 to $60 weekly, depending 
. the size, location, and importance of 
e store. Chain-store prescription clerks 
Receive about $40 per week. According to 
Bhe Institute of Research, hospital phar- 
Macists are paid from $130 to $150 per 


month; executives in manufacturing plants 


and experts, as in research, are paid from 
$3,500 to $5,000 per year. Successful 
small-store druggists may make from 
$3,000 to $5,000 annually, whereas a few 
druggists in cities may receive as high an 
income as $10,000 to $20,000. 


How many people are employed in this 
occupation and what is their geograph- 
ical distribution? 

The last census (1930) reported 104,- 
727 druggists and pharmacists in the 
United States. Of these, 4,604 were 
women, 89,111 were native-born white, 
and 1,482 were Negroes. There was an 
increase of 30.6 per cent in the number 
of pharmacists from 1920 to 1930, and 
a rise of 18.6 per cent from 1910 to 1920. 
The net increase in all occupations was 
17.3 and 8.3 per cent during the same 
periods. The number of women engaged 
in pharmacy more than doubled between 
1910 and 1930; thus far, women are 
found chiefly in hospitals which maintain 
drug dispensaries. 

The distribution of pharmacists by 
states and cities shows only minor varia- 
tions, the number being roughly propor- 
tional to the population. The U. S. Office 
of Education’s Guidance Leaflet No. 14 
reports one store for each 2,000 popula- 
tion, or a total of 60,000 stores in the 
United States, of which 53,000 are in- 
dependently owned. The remaining 7,000 
are chiefly chain stores and do about 
eighteen per cent of the pharmacy busi- 
ness. 

What is the probable trend of employ- 
ment? 

The only evidence found suggesting a 
decrease in this field is the growing in- 
terest in public health or preventive medi- 
cine, and the increase in the number of 
physicians who maintain their own dis- 
pensaries. However, in many of the vol- 
umes consulted the opinion is expressed 
that the field still provides opportunities 
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for those persons who are well trained. 

The increase in merchandising functions 
of drug stores has led to the diversifica- 
tion of the pharmacist’s duties, with a 
decrease in the relative importance of 
his professional work. W. W. Charters 
reports less manufacturing by the phar- 
macist of the materials used, and more 
dependence on manufacturing houses; 
and recommends a reverse in this trend. 

The Institute of Research found higher 
standards of training and the abolishment 
of the position of assistant registered 
pharmacist. New scientific discoveries and 
the demands being made of pharmacists 
by physicians for expert information is 
leading toward specialization within the 
profession and to the establishment of 
specialized prescription type stores. 
What are generally considered to be the 
advantages of this occupation over other 
occupations with which it may be reason- 
ably compared? 

Work in a drug store is required of 
students, either preceding or during 
school training. 

The White-Williams study reports that 
ninety per cent of the students work their 
way through school. Many colleges of 
pharmacy place their students in stores 
during their schooling, and some institu- 
tions offer evening school classes, thus 
enabling students to work during the day. 
The period of training is relatively short. 

The occupation of pharmacy is not yet 
overcrowded as are the fields of nursing, 
teaching, engineering, law, and other pro- 
fessions requiring similar training. Thus 
far training and state examinations have 
eliminated extensive competition. 

Pharmacy offers regular employment to 
trained persons of good personality. There 
is little evidence of withdrawal from the 
occupation for the reason of age. The 
remuneration is not large, but it does offer 
a fair standard of living. The investment 


required to establish oneself in busines 
is comparatively low, varying from $1,500 
to $5,000, and today as many as eighty. 
five per cent of the stores are privatel; 
owned. The profession offers excellent 
opportunities as a stepping stone to medi. 
cine, drug manufacture, salesmanship, re 
search, proprietary medicine, public ser- 
vice, and college teaching. The pharm:- 
cist enjoys the confidence of the public 
and the social standing that goes with the 
professions. 

What are the disadvantages of pharmacy 
as an occupation? 

This occupation is not open to those 
who cannot meet the requirements of 
high school graduation and four years of 
college training. The work is confining 
and the hours of service are long, espe. 
cially in privately owned stores, where 
one may not be free even on Sundays and 
holidays. In cities, competition for business 
is especially keen. Chain stores also con- 
stitute a threat to the small stores whose 
business is largely determined by secur- 
ing and maintaining a favorable location. 

By the very nature of his work, the 
pharmacist has a serious responsibility, 
being entrusted with the health or even 
the life of people who use the medicines 
he prepares. 

While the remuneration is higher than 
that in the general retail trade, it is not 
sufficient for experienced pharmacists, in 
view of the long hours and the exacting 
nature of the work. 

The woman pharmacist may face cer- 
tain handicaps. Some state laws prohibit 
the employment of women for long hours 
and night work, and there is an apparent 
reluctance on the part of physicians to 
call upon a female pharmacist for expert 
information on new medicines and other 
preparations. The physical exertion 
quired by the profession also is considered 
harmful to women. 
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To what extent must this information be 
modified when considering opportuni- 
ties for Negroes and other minority 
groups? 

The literature examined makes no ref- 
erence to the opportunities, limitations, 
wages, or other special factors affecting 

E the training and entrance of Negroes or 
other minority groups in the practice of 
} pharmacy. However, the United States 
census reports that in 1930 there were 

1,482 Negroes, including 168 Negro 

women, practicing pharmacy. There were 

§ also 13,661 foreign-born whites, includ- 

Sing 584 women; and 473 persons—in- 
cluding 14 women—of other races prac- 
ticing this occupation. From these data it 

= appears that the barriers to Negroes and 

§ other races in the practice of pharmacy are 
not insurmountable. 


| From what professional associations or 
» other organizations may current infor- 
| mation regarding this occupation be 
obtained? 
| The chief sources of reliable information 
} regarding standards, training, and opportuni- 
| ties in paar are: 
1. American Association of Colleges of 
= Pharmacy, care of Ernest Little, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Newark, N. J. 
= 2. The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
= tion, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
= 3. The National Association of Boards of 
© Pharmacy, 130 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
This bibliography is designed to include all 
recent literature, available at the time of 
§ printing, containing occupational informa- 
p tion on pharmacy. The publications are o 
widely varying quality. Asterisks indicate 
BD erences which are especially recommended. 
; NOC will be grateful to readers for informa- 
Bion regarding any useful publications not 
listed here. 
1. Anderson, William C. Pharmacy as a Vo- 
cation. Albany, State Education Department, 
1930. Pp. 13. 
From a radio address giving brief history of 


pharmacy and the importance of the work of the 
pharmacist in the field of public health. 
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2. Bennett, G. V., and Older, F. E. Occupa- 
tional Orientation. Los Angeles, Society for 
Occupational Research, University of South- 
ern California, 1931. Pp. 596. $2.75. 

A comprehensive survey of twenty-four families 

of vocations including the chief occupations within 
the several families. This work is intended as a 
text for older secondary or college students. See 
= Pharmaceutical Chemist discussed on pp. 272- 
274. 
3. Bureau of Vocational Information. Train- 
ing for the Professions and Allied Occupa- 
tions. New York, Select Printing Company, 
1924. Pp. 711. 

A comprehensive survey of vocations which re- 

quire high school graduation as preliminary train- 
ing; gives scope of field, status of training, cur- 
rent trends, and summary of information on 
schools of pharmacy. 
4. Charters, W. W. An Evaluation of the 
Pharmacy Study of 1923-26. Columbus, O., 
W. W. Charters, University of Ohio, 1932. 
Pp. 17. 


5. Charters, W. W.; Lemon, A. B.; Monell, 
Leon M. Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1927. Pp. 358. Out of print. 

A comprehensive study of the functions and 
knowledge required of a pharmacist. 
6. Chicago Board of Education. Do You 
Want to Be a Pharmacist? Chicago, Board of 
Education, 1924. Pp. 2. 


A two-page leaflet outlining the work of the 
pharmacist, the training required, and the re- 
wards expected in this occupation. 


7. Cottler, Joseph, and Brecht, Harold. 
Careers Ahead. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Co., 1933. Pp. 312. $2.50. 

An interesting study of occupations through 
visits to industries. 


8. Crawford, Albert B., and Clement, Stuart 
H. Choice of an Occupation. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. 488. (Rev. 
ed.) 

A book designed to help college students make 
a more intelligent choice of an occupation. 


9. Davis, Frank G., and Davis, B. Carnall. 
Guidance for Youth. Boston, Ginn and Co., 
1928. Pp. 377. $1.76. 

Presents a plan for guidance and descriptive 
pictures of what people do in many vocations. 
10. Edmonson, James, and Dondineau, 
Arthur. Occupations Through Problems. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 690. 80 cents. 

A valuable book on citizenship and vocations. 
It outlines valuable experiences and raises perti- 
nent problems everyone must answer. 
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11. Ernst, Clayton H. What Shall I Be? New 
York, D. Appleton and Co., 1924. Pp. 252. 

Twelve writers each present an intimate pen 
picture of an important business as an occupa- 
pation, including ways of obtaining training and 
possibilities of advancement. 

12. Filene, Catherine. Careers for Women. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 
Pp. 610. (Rev. ed.) $3.00. 

Many women have contributed to the making 
of this valuable compendium of information in 
the hope that it might guide the person who 
is faced with the problem of choosing a vocation. 
13. Gallagher, Ralph P. Courses and Careers. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1930. Pp. 
394. $1.40. 

A study of careers through statements of facts 
and comprehensive questions which lead to ap- 
praisals of courses and vocations suitable for the 
individual. 

14. Gowin, E. B.; Wheatley, William A.; 
Brewer, John. Occupations. Boston, Ginn and 
Co., 1923. Pp. 430. (Rev. ed.) $1.48. 

One of the early texts on guidance and occu- 
pational information. Presents a good plan for 
the study of an occupation as the basis for se- 
lecting a vocation. 

15. Hatcher, O. L. Occupations for Women. 
Richmond, L. H. Jenkins, Inc., Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance. Pp. 496. 

A handbook of information for students and 
guidance workers, presenting the essential facts 
regarding the higher occupations open to women. 
Special application is made to Richmond, Va. 
and to Atlanta, Ga. An article on Pharmacy ap- 
pears on pages 290-298. 

16. Hill, Howard. Readings in Vocational 
Life. Boston, Ginn and Co., 1930. Pp. 634. 

Stimulating readings on problems of vocational 
life, including descriptive pictures of require- 
ments and opportunities in many occupations. 
—.Hirth. See reference 3. 


17. Holbrook, Harold, and McGregor, A. 
Laura. Our World of Work. Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1929. Pp. 330. 

An introductory study of the world’s work, in- 
tended as a text to help students to discover 
interests and make more intelligent selection of 
courses and vocations. 

18. Hurt, Huber William, and Hurt, Har- 
riett Jeanne. The College Blue Book. Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Florida, 1933. Pp. 519. 

A handbook of information for students about 
entrance requirements and facilities for training 
for the several occupations in colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. 

**19. Institute for Research. Pharmacy as a 
Career. Chicago, Institute for Research, 1931. 


Pp. 16. 


20. Jackson, W. M. What Men Do. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 287. 

An elementary book designed to motivate schoo} 
work by giving students a general overview of 
vocational life. 

—.Jennings, Florence B. The Pharmacist. Se 
reference 35. 

21. Jones, Guy M. Co. Trade Foundation; 
Indianapolis, Guy M. Jones Co., 1919. Pp, 
507. 

A junior-high-school text, rich in information 

ut producing industries. Students reading this 
book will obtain a comprehensive knowledge of 
the world’s work, and a fair basis for the selec. 
tion of a field in which they may serve. 

*22. LaWall, C. H. Four Thousand Y ears of 
Pharmacy. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co, 
1927. Pp. 665. 

A comprehensive history of pharmacy, includ. 
ing the story of its development and recent trends. 
Also contains much current information of value 
in guidance work. 

23. Menge, Edward J.v.K. Jobs for the 
College Graduate in Sciences. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 161. 

An authoritative statement covering the qualif 
cations and opportunities for vocations which are 
based on college training in the field of science 
Pages 55-58 describe the work of the pharmacist 
24. Platt, Rutherford. The Book of Oppor- 
tunities. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1933. Pp. 453. $3.00. 

A source book of information, giving brief 

statements of what the worker does in a field, 
the classification of workers, and what to read 
for further knowledge. 
*25. President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends. Recent Social Trends in the 
United States. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1933. $5.00. 

An exhaustive investigation of significant social 
changes of recent years. Trends in pharmay 
treated in section dealing with public health. 
26. Proctor, William Martin. Vocations. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 372. 
$1.48. 

A book of descriptive material relating to the 
fields of vocational effort and designed as a tex! 
to help students select fields of service befor 
completing their school training. 

—.Recent Social Trends. See President's Re 
search Committee, reference 25. 


27. Rosengarten, William. Choosing You 
Life Work. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936. Pp. 317. (Rev. ed.) 

Compiles information on the application of 
school studies to occupational life. Intended chiefly 
for counselors and teachers, though it has value for 
older students. 
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PHARMACY AS AN OCCUPATION 


28. Smith, Lewis, and Blough, Gideon. 
5 Planning a Career. New York, American Book 
Co., 1929. Pp. 436. 

An elementary text for junior and senior high 
schools, based on successful teaching of life career 
courses. 

##29. Taylor, William D., Jr. Vocational In- 
ormation. Seattle, University of Washington, 
1931. Pp. 158. 

An excellent treatment of vocations open to col- 
S lege graduates and intended as a guide to students 
in the planning of college courses. 

**30. U. S. Office of Education. Guidance 
Leaflet No. 14. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 16. 

An excellent presentation of the requirements 
and opportunities in the field of pharmacy, in- 
cluding lists of available schools. 

31. U. S. Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth 
Census of the United States. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1930. 

*32. University of the State of New York, 
Higher Education, Handbook No. 11. Phar- 
macy, Law, Rules, and Information. Albany, 
University of the State of New York, 1928. 
Pp. 111. 


$27 


Laws of New York State regulating the prac- 
tice of pharmacy. Also includes lists of registered 
schools of pharmacy and the requirements for 
registration in other states. 


33. Weaver, E. W., and Byler, J. F. Voca- 
tions for Boys. New York, A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1915. Pp. 278. 


A brief summary of information relating to 
the preparation for the chief vocations. 

34. White-Williams Foundation. The Phar- 
macist. See reference 23. 

One of a series of occupational studies pre- 
senting authoritative information on occupations. 
Gives essential data about pharmacy as an occupa- 
tion at the time of its publication. 


35. Ziegler, Samuel, and Jacquette, Helen. 
Choosing an Occupation. Philadelphia, John 
C. Winston Co., 1924. Pp. 336. 

A school text designed to give students a gen- 
eral survey of occupations. 


TRADE JOURNALS 
42. American Druggist. Hearst Magazines 
Inc., 572 Madison Avenue, New York. $2.00 
a year. Published monthly. 
43. Druggist’s Circular. 12 Gold Street, New 
York. $3.00 a year. Published monthly. 


educators, counselors, 
and high school and 
college students are be- 
coming more and more 
aware, something that 
ought to be called “per- 
sonal adequacy,” a term 
that embraces desirable 
personality, personal 
appearance, proper at- 
titudes, and correct per- 
sonal approach—the 
four things which seem 
to be essential to it. 


Every coon counselor 
knows the definition of vocational gui- 
dance which has been accepted by leaders 
in the field—“the process of helping an 
individual choose an occupation, prepare 
for it, enter it, and progress in it.”’ Tech- 
niques have been developed, books have 
been written about it, and the world is 
becoming “guidance conscious.” But back 
of all this, there is something about which 


Personal Appearance 


LOUISE GIBB 


dance. 


@ The point of personal ade- 
quacy, emphasized in the case of 
the commercial employee by Miss 
Hewlett and Mrs. MacGibbon 
in the December, 1936 and Janu- 
ary, 1937 issues of Occupations, 
respectively, is re-emphasized 
bere by a staff member of the 
Vocational Bureau of Skidmore 
College, an institution well 
known for its progressive gui- 
dance and placement activities. 


stated in the definition of vocational gui- 


It would seem, then, that part of the 
job of helping a person prepare for an 
occupation would be to help him become 
personally adequate. As important a 
learning how to be a good teacher is learn: 
ing how to be one who has personality, 
who is attractive in appearance, and able 
to approach people well and easily. Two 


thirds of the job of 1 
teacher, secretary, social 
worker, sales person, ot 
filling station attendant 
is to meet people, and if 
an employee in one of 
these fields can’t get 
along well with people, 
he hasn’t a job. Noth 
ing would be more dif- 
ficult than to try to con- 
duct a class in “‘person- 
ality,” but relatively 
simple would be the 


Without personal adequacy there is little work of the teachers and counselors with 


that the counselor can do for the student 


with respect to the last three points personality. 


individuals in helping them to develop 
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To the employer, correct appearance, 
manner, and approach, are even more 
important. Placement officers tell us all 
too frequently about the applicants whose 
attitudes are bad, whose appearances are 
so distasteful that they could never hope 
to get jobs. Employers, when asked what 
they look for in employees, invariably 
mention good personal appearance and 

rsonality, along with the necessary 
technical skills. But what do we coun- 
selors do about it? We find leads for 
our applicants, we scout around for jobs, 
we arrange interviews between prospec- 
tive employers and employees, we attend 
meetings and make reports, we interview 
students by the hundreds, but how often 
do we tell an individual what to do to 
improve himself, and how to develop a 
personality? 

Progress in the job is still another ca- 
reer-point which seems to be dependent 
upon personal adequacy. Lack of self- 
confidence on the job has led women to 
thrust out their chins, counterfeit a con- 
fident attitude, and become too self-as- 
sertive. For a time that was what they 
needed to convince their fellow workers 
of the opposite sex that they, as workers, 
not as women, had something to give the 
business world. But in the process, they 
lost something that is essential to pro- 
gress in business. Was it their femininity? 
Was it that their personal approach be- 
came belligerent? Did they become so ab- 
sorbed in the job of holding their jobs 
that they forgot about themselves, their 
personalities, their appearance? There are 
many who think that the answers to these 
questions are all “yes”! 

But of late the world seems suddenly 
to have become conscious of these per- 
sonal lacks. The conviction that social 
awkwardness, self-consciousness, ‘“‘wall- 
flowers” and “dumb-bells” needn't exist, 


has taken root. An interesting illustration 
in point is the experiment at Stephens 
College where a dress counselor and a 
beauty consultant have set up a prac- 
tical consultation service for the students. 
The results of their work have been 
astounding: faulty academic work has im- 
proved with the individual’s personal 
appearance, and has removed her self-con- 
scious feeling of inferiority. These col- 
lege consultants have given individual ad- 
vice on hygiene that is much more 
effective than any college course in physi- 
ology could ever be. And the “wall- 
flowers” have been reduced to a very 
small number. At the same time, for the 
benefit of business men and women, there 
have come into existence in metropolitan 
areas a number of specialists and stylists 
in the field of dress, social poise, speech, 
and the like to whom employers refer 
their applicants. These advisers‘ might 
be called guidance counselors in that the 
work which they are doing is of great 
benefit to hundreds of individuals who 
are looking for or holding jobs. 

This much needed emphasis on per- 
sonality should begin in the high schools 
and carry on through college. But without 
something around the personality to back 
it up, set it off, and hold it together, just 
as a painting is set off by a beautiful 
frame, it will mean nothing. Therefore, 
this new-found interest in personal ap- 
pearance, social grace, and personal ap- 
proach. What some of us counselors are 
really pleading for is a consciousness of 
this need for individual care and personal 
adequacy on the part of all high school 
and college counselors. I suppose that 
the theory could be carried back of this 

1Among the agencies advising on personality, 
appearance, and etiquette are the Margery Wilson 
Institute, the Alma Archer House of Smartness, the 


International Charm Institute, and Dorothy Draper 
Courses—all of New York City. 
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to the counselors themselves. Once they 
are good examples of this personal ade- 
quacy, they will be better able to help 
their students. It seems to me that this 
sort of advice is essential for getting a 
job to progress in—in fact, it should be 
a part of the preparation. 

An argument against this sort of coun- 
seling which has been advanced is that 
the counselor will have difficulty in open- 
ing the subject with the students and in 
maintaining the good will of the stu- 
dents if suggestions are offered. If the 
counselor is a good interviewer, I feel that 
this will be the least of the difficulties. 
More of a problem will be the enlisting 
of the cooperation of the rest of the 
faculty, of psychologists, nurses, beauty 
shop operators in the community, stylists, 


and the like who will be inclined to 
ridicule any such attempts, particularly in 
public school systems. But once they have 
seen what advantages such counseling can 
have, what improvements good grooming 
brings in personalities and adjustments, 
they will cooperate wholeheartedly. 

In many magazines of recent publica. 
tion, there have been articles on some 
phase of this general subject of personality 
adequacy; business clubs are devoting pro- 
grams to it; high schools are just beginning 
to do something about it; and Stephens 
College has adopted a definite program. 
Hence it seems fairly obvious that there is 
a need which is demanding attention from 
some source. It is suggested that counselors 


advise on personal adequacy as a part of 
their jobs. 


Affiliated Schools for Workers 


DOROTHY GARDNER 


becomes 
more and more complicated—as the range 
of occupations widens, placement becomes 
narrower and there is less opportunity to 
get jobs. Rapid changes occurring in jobs 
and emphasis on scientific placement face 
us with the problem of understanding the 
economic background as a whole, and the 
individual set against this background. 

Hence counseling agencies and coun- 
selors may benefit by taking advantage of 
information and experiences of other 
agencies, whose basic functions are not 
counseling per se, but which have col- 
lected information and have recorded ex- 
periences of inestimable value to coun- 


selors. One such agency is The Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in New York City. This is an organ- 
ization in the field of workers’ education 
dealing principally with industrial em- 
ployees and to a lesser extent with cleri- 
cal and household service workers. 

The Affiliated Schools is a central co- 
ordinating agency for four resident labor 
schools: The Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry, the 
School for Workers in Industry at the 
University of Wisconsin, the Southern 
Summer School for Women Workers in 
Industry, and the Summer School for 
Office Workers. Some of these units have 
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AFFILIATED SCHOOLS FOR WORKERS 


been bringing together groups of indus- 
trial workers for summer sessions over 
a period of fifteen years in order to study 
economic and social questions which di- 
rectly and indirectly affect them in their 
jobs. Up until last summer the Wisconsin 
School was the only one of these schools 
which was coeducational. Consequently the 
problems dealt with in the various cur- 
ricula of these schools have been con- 
cerned largely with work in which women 
| predominate. Workers from textile, to- 
bacco, hosiery, millinery, and shoe fac- 
tories, and, recently, from glass, rubber, 
and tin factories as well as from the coal 
districts, have been assembled. 

The Affiliated Schools for Workers 
serves also as an advisory agency in many 
sections of the country for groups inter- 
ested in classes and local activities in the 
field of workers’ education. In many 
industrial communities there are commit- 
tees usually comprised of alumni, repre- 
sentatives from certain community agen- 
cies, and other interested individuals. 
These local committees are active in or- 
ganizing winter classes dealing with prob- 
lems and situations directly related to the 
workers. Nor is the entire time spent on 
economic problems. Dramatics, music, 
health, English, both written and oral, 
also are part of the program. Conferences 
are set up where representatives from cer- 
tain areas or regions can come together for 
exchange of experiences and clarification 
of problems. Trade unions, Y. W. C. A. 
Industrial Clubs, and alumni groups of 
the schools form the nucleus from which 
these programs develop. 

Work of this nature during the past 
few years has been stimulated to a large 
extent by the entrance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the field of workers’ educa- 
tion. Wherever there was sufficient inter- 
est and demand, WPA classes in workers’ 
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education have been included as part of 
the work relief program. With these 
again, the Affiliated Schools, through both 
its individual schools and its central 
agency, has loaned technical assistance in 
developing programs. For example, assis- 
tance in teacher-training projects in co- 
operation with the work relief program 
has been carried on. Experienced workers 
from the staff of the Affiliated Schools 
have been supplied to assist newly ap- 
pointed government teachers. As this 
function became completed in one area, 
the staff was withdrawn and sent to other 
areas. Demonstration projects were con- 
ducted in New York, the South, the an- 
thracite area, and other sections. Teacher 
training projects not in cooperation with 
the federal program also have been set 
up. Persons who are attracted to work- 
ers’ education, often as an avocation, have 
received training both in content and 
method adapted to the teaching of work- 
ers’ classes. 

Through close association with workers 
greatly concerned with their job prob- 
lems and the economic and social condi- 
tions which control them, the Affiliated 
Schools has accumulated information of 
utmost value to counselors. This material 
has been published in various forms and 
for various purposes. Some of the pub- 
lications have been for use in workers’ 
classes. Others have described progres- 
sive educational methods applied in these 
classes; still others have depicted the job 
experiences of the workers from the work- 
er’s own point of view. This last type of 
material should be of significance to the 
counselor. For example, a recent publica- 
tion entitled, 1 Am a Woman Worker, 
assembles a series of case studies written 
by industrial workers who were former 
students in one of the summer schools. 
These studies, largely unedited, are ex- 
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pressed in the worker’s own clear cut, 
realistic, and picturesque language, depict- 
ing conditions which effect their struggle 
to make a living. 

A counselor who believes that part of 
his job is to be informed about condi- 
tions surrounding the jobs in which place- 
ments will be made, will find invaluable 
the type of material published by the 
Affiliated Schools. 

Following is a list of the publications 
of The Affiliated Schools for Workers. 
These pamphlets, ranging in price from ten 
to fifty cents, may be obtained from the 
organization’s headquarters at 302 East 
35th Street, New York City: 

Affiliated Schools Scrapbook — Labor 

Drama 


Affiliated Schools Scrapbook — Teaching 
Economics in Workers’ Classes 


OCCUPATIONS 


An Introduction to American Trade Union. 
ism 

Can the Work-Week Shrink and W ave; 
Grow? 

Education and the W orker-Student 

I Am a Woman Worker—A Scrapbook o} 
Autobiographies 

Labor and the NRA. 

Mastering the Tools of the Trade 

Monograph on Methods of Teaching Eny. 
lish to Workers’ Classes 

Suggested Reading List of Novels, Play; 
Biographies, Poetry Dealing with Socia 
and Economic Problems 

The Company Union in Plan and Practice 

Science Workshop—A Scrap. 

00 

The Worker Goes to Market 

The Worker and Government 

This America 

Annotated List of Material for Worker; 
Classes 


Placement Service in Baltimore Schools 


IRWIN D. MEDINGER 


In SEPTEMBER, 1928, 
Baltimore's Department of Education ini- 
tiated a Placement Service for the youth 
of the public schools and the employers 
of Baltimore and vicinity. This work, cen- 
tralized at the School Administration 
Building, was continued until February, 
1933, when economic conditions made it 
necessary to suspend operation. The Ser- 
vice was resumed in September, 1936, 
with the appointment of a Placement 
Counselor for Boys who undertook the 
placement of both boys and girls pending 
the appointment of a Placement Coun- 
selor for Girls in November, 1936. The 
following is a brief description of the 
function and procedures of this Service. 
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Placement and follow-up are the culmi- a 


nating steps in the program of educa 
tional and vocational guidance. The 
placement counselors work in close coop- 
eration with the educational and vocational 
counselors in the junior and senior high 
schools. They address the graduating 
classes in the senior high schools and in- 
vite those who want assistance in getting 
positions to register prior to their gradu- 


ation. The school counselors make ap- | 


pointments and send their pupils who 
are about to leave school by graduation or 
withdrawal to the Placement Office for 


interview and subsequent assistance in get: 


ting employment. Complete scholastic 
records of each pupil or graduate referred 
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AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, WHAT NEXT? 


for placement service are sent, in advance, 
so that the placement counselors will have 
this important information at the time of 
the interview. During the interview addi- 
tional information including the individ- 


ual’s occupational preferences and per- 


sonal qualifications are noted and entered 
on the registration card. 

Information about evening school and 
college courses is given when the indi- 
vidual seems to need more training, or 
more practice in an acquired skill. Sug- 
gestions are made to help the youth get 
his own job, and he is asked not to rely 
solely upon the Placement Service. 

Employers are contacted personally and 
by printed publicity. In January, 1937, a 
letter asking for cooperation with the Ser- 
vice was sent to approximately 1,100 
Baltimore employers. Calls from employ- 
ers for applicants from the vocational 
schools are being referred to these schools, 
which are reporting back to the Placement 
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Service. All schools are requested to re- 
port placements of their pupils and grad- 
uates to the central office, whether the em- 
ployers’ orders originated in the school 
or in the placement office. Statistics on 
placements for the entire school system 
will then be available in one place. 

In recent weeks a number of employers’ 
orders have gone unfilled because of the 
scarcity of qualified applicants. Most of 
the better clients from the classes of Feb- 
ruary and June, 1936, have been placed 
by the Service or have placed themselves. 

Before the Service was suspended tem- 
porarily in 1933, the counselors, through 
placement and follow-up activities, were 
able from time to time to make sugges- 
tions for curriculum revision. As this was 
considered a valuable contribution to the 
entire educational program, the placement 
counselors are noting the reactions of em- 
ployers toward the training given in the 
schools. 


After High School, What Next? 


A RADIO OCCUPATIONAL PLAYLET 


AAN occuparionat skit 
written by Jewell Drumm, a student in the 
Lambertville, N. J., High School, was 
broadcast recently by students of the 
Lambertville school over Station WTNJ 
at Trenton with considerable interest re- 
sulting. 

“After School, What Next?” opens in 
the study of the home of Dr. Richards. 
The Richards’ children, Sally and Tom, 
both high school seniors, are seated. Sally 
is reading and Tom is sketching. Bill 


Sanders, Tom’s chum, enters. The three 
discuss, rather fitfully, their impending 
vocational future, and the scene concludes 
with Tom and Bill making an engage- 
ment to visit a fortune-teller who has ad- 
vertised her ability to make her clients 
worth a million dollars. Sally declines to 
go with the boys. 

The second scene is at the palmist’s, and 
each lad is given an extravagantly glib 
and glowing prediction of his future. In 
the week following these two interviews 
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both boys have been consulting various 
other persons—relatives, friends, and par- 
ents—about their future. By the time the 
third scene opens, both Tom and Bill are 
quite disheartened, since everyone that has 
been consulted has suggested a different 
occupation. 

In the third scene the two friends are 
seated before a graphologist who pretends 
to advise them on their vocational future 
through analysis of their handwriting. 
The two clients leave the expert's office 
discouraged and unimpressed with the “‘ex- 
pert’s” suggestions and, as a last resort, 
agree to consult a university educational 
adviser recommended to them by Sally a 
few days previously. 

In the fourth scene Tom and Bill are 
discovered in the office of the educational 
adviser together with Sally, who has ar- 
ranged the interview. After they have 


stated their mission, the adviser begins 
by stating that he cannot prescribe an 
occupation for them, questions them 
about their hobbies, and suggests that they 
examine the vocational possibilities of the 
things that they are interested in and then 
return to see him. All three leave with the 
feeling that they are at last on the right 
track towards solving the question of their 
future careers. 

“After High School, What Next?’ is 
available in mimeographed form at 25 
cents apiece to those counselors writing 
to the Lambertville High School for a 
copy. As in the case of ““Careers’’—the play 
written by Mary J. Drucker’s pupils and 
reported upon in OccuPATIONS (Decem- 
ber, 1936, p. 256), this playlet of Miss 
Drumm’s is likely to arouse considerable 
interest and attention from drama-minded 
counselors. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


First of a Series of Monthly Surveys to Be Presented by the 
National Occupational Conference 


Jobs Open in New York 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and ALEXANDER LIVERIGHT 


O: ALL the questions 
asked by counselors, one of the most per- 
sistent is: “Where can I get information 
on the relative supply and demand for 
workers in different occupations?” 

Even a partially adequate answer to 
this question requires administrative ma- 
chinery and expert service for assembling 
and interpreting quantities of statistical 
data. Through the courtesy of the Divi- 
sion of Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance of the New York State Department 
of Labor, the National Occupational Con- 
ference has had access to data which indi- 
cate some of the occupations in which 
there is a current demand for workers. 

In New York City there are sixty non- 
fee-charging employment agencies. Each 
day some of these agencies have calls for 
workers which they cannot supply. Such 
calls are listed on a daily “clearance report” 
which is sent to all the other agencies. 
Any other agency having a qualified ap- 
plicant communicates with the agency 
listing the call, and the applicant is sent 
to be interviewed for the job. If no such 
applicant is found the first day, the job 
is listed on the clearance sheet for one 
or more subsequent days, in the hope 


that a qualified applicant may register at 
one of the agencies. Jobs listed on the 
clearance sheet for two or more succes- 
sive days, therefore, indicate fields in 
which the demand for workers, tempo- 
rarily at least, exceeds the supply available 
through these sources. 

The tables on page 538 indicate the 
number of jobs of various kinds for which 
three or more vacancies were listed on the 
New York City clearance sheets for two 
or more days during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1937. 


CAUTION 


Readers of this report are urged to 
draw conclusions with care. Some of the 
orders listed on clearance are filled by 
participating offices even three or more 
days after they are first listed. Some are 
filled by the employer from other sources. 
In many cases, the demand for workers 
is conditioned by special requirements, 
peculiar experience, or a personal preju- 
dice which favors one type of worker to 
the exclusion of others. The salaries of- 
fered are, of course, another important 
factor, since they frequently are below the 
market level. 
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All of the following information refers 
only to New York City; conditions in other 
parts of the country may be radically differ- 
ent. The fee-charging agencies do not par- 
ticipate in the clearance procedure, and 
may very well be aware of shortages not 
here indicated; many of the better execu- 
tive and professional openings are not 
placed with public agencies. 

These are just a few of the reasons why 
this report must be regarded as a pre- 
liminary exploration, not as a finished 
product. 

JoBs FOR MEN 


A general glance at the job opportuni- 
ties for men indicates that the greatest 
number occur in the skilled, semi-skilled, 
and industrial occupations. All jobs listed 
for machinists and skilled industrial 
workers require several years of experi- 
ence. The almost complete absence of 
calls for apprentices suggests that the 
present demand for skilled workers is 
likely to increase rather than decrease as 
time passes. 

The openings listed for stenographers, 
typists, and bookkeeper-stenographers in- 
dicate demands for specific types of 
workers with special qualifications, rather 
than a general shortage of workers in 
these fields. There is an adequate supply 
of experienced workers competent to fill 
ordinary vacancies in these occupations. 

In addition to the jobs listed for jig-saw 
operators with experience on catalin, 
numerous other single jobs for catalin 
workers were listed during the month. 
The jobs for soda dispensers are char- 
acteristic of a year-round demand which 
may be expected to increase in the spring 
and summer months. 


Joss FoR WOMEN 


The table of jobs for women does not 
indicate the enormous demand existing 
for domestic workers. This shortage has 


been continuous for so long a time that 
most offices no longer bother to list vacan- 
cies of this type on the clearance sheet. 

Although only eight jobs are listed for 
chocolate dippers and strokers, there is 
a fairly steady demand for skilled workers 
in candy factories. This demand, however, 
is so well known that many offices do not 
bother to clear such vacancies. 

The demand for various types of ma- 
chine operators in the clothing industry 
at this time of year is more significant 
than it would be earlier in the season. 
January is not a big month, and although 
most of the vacancies were reported as 
seasonal, there seems to be a good pros- 
pect that this work will last for some time. 

Although fewer jobs for laundry 
workers appeared in January than in 
previous months, there still seems to be 
a fairly steady demand for women in this 
field, as indicated by the call for shirt 
finishers, family finishers, feeders, and 
press operators. 

The situation regarding clerical help 
is similar to that affecting the male cleri- 
cal workers. The jobs listed for stenog- 
raphers and stenographer - bookkeeper - 
typists are primarily demands for certain 
types of workers, and although there may 
be a shortage of this type, no general 
shortage exists. There does, however, seem 
to be a definite and hard-to-fill demand 
for women experienced as full-charge 
bookkeepers; but salaries offered for these 
jobs do not seem in all cases to be com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities in- 
volved and the experience desired. Of 
special interest is the fact that twenty-five 
typist jobs were offered for girls with 
training but no experience. 

During the previous months numerous 
jobs have been listed on the clearance 
sheets for beauticians. Although few such 
jobs were listed for January, the demand 
is still constant. As in the case of domestic 
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Bworkers, the offices feel that it is useless 
Bo clear these orders. 

In addition to the jobs listed in the 
Mable, there have been one or more un- 
Milled vacancies at various times for men 

uffers and polishers, loom fixers, press 
Boperators, radio drill operators, repair 
Bmachinists, route salesmen, tapestry 
Sweavers, and typists. There have also been 

ne or more unfilled vacancies for women 
Hcooks, family finishers, feeders, general 
Shouseworkers, hand sewers, lace cutters, 
Millinery copyists, models, punch press 
Sperators, and stackers. 
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THE FUTURE 

It is expected that, in the near fu- 
ture, the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics of the Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance may be able to 
expand and develop this type of analysis 
of existing work opportunities. NOC is 
anxious to stimulate the development of 
such analyses and hopes that further dis- 
cussion of the subject may appear in the 
pages of Occupations. Readers are urged 
to submit comments on possibilities for the 
expansion and useful application of this 


type of study. 
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FOR MEN 
Number of 
Occupation Openings Remarks 

16 65¢ to 85¢ an hour. 

11 50¢ to 90¢ an hour. 

Braiding Machine Operator........ 10 $21 a week. 

10 $11 to $12 a week. Experience 
not required. 

Soda Dispenser ............... 10 $18 a week, plus meals. 

Milling Machine Operator ........ 9 65¢ ae 85¢ an hour. Experience 
required, 

Sheet Metal Worker. .........+.+- 8 70¢ to $1. 

$15 to $40 a week. 

Bookkeeper-Stenographer ......... 7 $15 to $18 a week. 

6 $20 to $36. 

6  70¢ to 80¢ an hour. 

Spindle Drill Press Operator. ...... 6 85¢ an hour. 

6 $15 to $25 a week. 

Upholsterer Apprentice .......... 6 $15 to $18 a week. 

Geisbold Lathe Hand............. 5 95¢ an hour. 

tren oni 5 85¢ an hour. 

5  60¢ to 84¢ an hour. 

Turret Lathe Operator............ 5 70¢ to 90¢ an hour. 

Hand Screw Machine Operator... . . 4  70¢ to 85¢ an hour. 

Jig-saw Operator ............0065 4 $20 to $35 a week. Experience 
on catalin. 

4 $25 a week. 

Joss FOR WOMEN 
Number of 
Occupation Openings Remarks 

Singer Machine Operator.......... 30 $10 to $16 a week. Experienced 
workers only. 

TEE. .cvcocccnccdapbesncedees 28 $12 to $22 a week. Of these 25 
require mo experience and pay 
$12 to $13 a week. 

Wilcox & Gibbs 18 $16 to $18 a week. 

Singer 2-Needle Machine or Zig- $10 to $18 a week, or 31¢ to 35¢ 

Zag Machine Operators. ........ 14 an hour. Experience on corsets or 
underwear. 

Bookkeeper-Typist in full charge. . . 13 $15 to $25 a week. 

11 $9 to $30 a week. 

a eee eee 9 31¢ an hour to $25 a week. 

Assembler, metal parts........... 9 32¢ to 35¢ an hour. 

Bonnaz Machine Operator. ........ 6 Piece work. $12 to $14 a week. 

Dipper 5 open. Experience ired. 

Olive Filler 5 $14 to $0 a 

5 31¢ an hour. 

Chambermaid ...........+..0505 5 $25 to $35 a month, plus room 
and board. Three of these require 
no experience. 

cn 4 $1.60 a day, plus meals. 

Stenographer-Bookkeeper-Typist ... 4 $12 to $18 a week. 

| tn 3 Piece work. $18 to $20 a week. 

Chocolate Stroker ............... Salary open. Experience required. 

Legal Stenographer .............. 2 $15 to $25 a week. 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY MARIE McNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are se ary to send reports to Miss 


McNamara, Commercial High Sc 


ol, York Square, New Haven, 


Connecticut, promptly after each meeting or other event. 


Detrorr 
George T. Knock, Chief Tool Designer 
of the Murray Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan, was the guest speaker at the 
December dinner meeting of the Detroit 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. Mr. Knock detailed the 
training necessary for the expert tool 
maker and designer. 
Scott H. Peters of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs spoke briefly of his work in plac- 
ing Indian boys and girls in industry. 


MaryLanp 

The January meeting of the Maryland 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
held January 15 at the Girls Vocational 
School, Baltimore. In attendance were 
counselors in the schools, principals, mem- 
bers of a group interested in securing 
speakers on occupational topics for the 
schools, representatives from the National 


Employment Service in Washington, 
YMCA and YWCA representatives, staff 
members from the University of Mary- 
land, and personnel workers in business 
firms. 

David E. Weglein, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Dr. Taylor, As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of Sec- 
ondary work, welcomed the assemblage. 
Charles W. Sylvester, Director, Division 
of Vocational Education, announced that 
the convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association would be held in Ba!ti- 
more next December. Leona C. Buch- 
wald, Supervisor, Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, and President, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, spoke 
about the convention in New Orleans in 
February. 

The speaker of the evening was Robert 
Hoppock, Assistant to Edwin A. Lee, 
Director, National Occupational Confer- 
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ence. Dr. Hoppock brought out the fol- 
lowing points as he spoke on “An In- 
creasing Interest in Guidance—Why?” 

“Guidance is not a process of telling 
a child the vocation for which he is fitted. 
It is not merely a process of giving tests 
to find out occupational ability. It is not 
a process by which parents can shift the 
responsibility of planning children’s lives. 
Guidance is an attempt to substitute fact 
for fancy, to provide indispensable in- 
formation without which many serious 
mistakes can be made. It is an attempt to 
stimulate people to think about what they 
want to do, to get facts and to assimilate 
the facts.” 

Dr. Hoppock mentioned evidences of 
an increasing interest in guidance as: the 
fact that subscriptions to OCCUPATIONS 
had doubled; that membership in the 
NVGA had increased; that the schools’ 
guidance departments received less per- 
sonnel and budgeting cuts than any other 
department during the depression; that 
constant research in guidance is going on; 
and that the NYA features guidance in its 
work. 

Reasons for this increasing interest Dr. 
Hoppock explained were due to: knowl- 
edge that guidance is fundamentally 
sound; the discovery of and appreciation 
of individual differences; the variety of 
types of education offered; increased en- 
rollment in secondary schools; the variety 
of teachers each child now meets; and as- 
surance that guidance does work. 

Dr. Hoppock’s conclusion showed that 
guidance is beginning to temper ideals 
with common sense; to be self-critical— 
better teachers are replacing the untrained; 
staff conferences are being substituted for 
casual interviews; better vocational educa- 
tion is based on job analysis instead of 
on a textbook; there is beginning a pro- 
gressive job of placement and follow-up 


work; and a close relationship is towing 
between school and industry. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was 
announced that Morris Viteles, industria) 
psychologist in charge of important pro 
jects in Philadelphia, would be th 
speaker at the March meeting. 


Minneapots | 
The Minneapolis Vocational Guidance | 
Association at its December meeting held 
a panel discussion on youth problems with 
Barbara Wright, Supervisor of Vocational 
Guidance, Minneapolis Public Schools 
presiding for the discussion. The panel in- 
cluded prominent business men of Minne. 
apolis, and representatives of the National 
Youth Administration and the school 
placement services. 


New ENGLAND 
The fall meeting of the New England 


Vocational Guidance Association on No- 
vember 18 was a very successful variation 
from the usual type. It began with a din- 
ner meeting and a business session around 
the tables, which is in accordance with 
the recent practice of this Association. 
Subsequently those attending met at the 
offices of the Massachusetts State Employ- 
ment Service for the program of the eve- 
ning. A large audience listened to an ad- 
dress on “How Your Public Employment 
Service Functions” by Francis I. Keane, 
State Supervisor, Staff Training and Junior 
Placement. After a general explanation 
of the purpose and organization of the 
State Employment Service, the speaker 
and host took his audience into the rooms 
of the various divisions explaining their 
individual purposes, explaining the sys 
tem of indexing applicants, and distribu- 
ting samples of all forms used. 

Interest in the workings of the State 
Employment Service and in the oppor- 
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tunity to view its facilities was so great 
that a large part of the audience remained 
© until a late hour asking detailed questions. 
The Association was very favorably im- 
pressed by the fact that the service is built 
® around the applicant, as the speaker said, 
© that a definite vocativnal guidance pro- 
oram has been developed for the Junior 
Divisions, and that valuable information 
© about occupational patterns is being 
acquired. 

The next meeting of the New England 
Association will be a panel discussion with 
} representatives of several groups such as 

the schools, commerce and industry, and 
social work as the speakers. 


New York 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occu- 
pational Conference, spoke on “The 
School Challenges Business and Industry” 
® at the January 26 meeting of the New 
S York Vocational Guidance Association 
® (see pages 485-7 for outline). Presenta- 
& tion of this timely appeal for schools, busi- 
ness and industry to cooperate in the youth 
® problem was followed by discussion un- 
® der the leadership of Alexander Live- 
right, New York State Employment Divi- 
© sion, who acted as Chairman, introduced 
» by Elsa Becker, President of the Associa- 
® tion. John Pape, Employment Manager, 
= Nicholas Copper Company, and Beryl Mc- 
= Claskey, Industrial Relations Director, 
» National Sugar Refining Company, con- 
® tributed to the discussion. 
Mr. Pape defended business and indus- 
® tty to the extent of indicating that faults 
® naturally developed due to the cutting of 
® staff, availability of skilled workers doing 
away with the necessity of using graduates 
of vocational schools, and the meagre 
preparation for the skilled trades given in 
schools. He said that business and indus- 
try might look to schools for skilled help 
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some time in the future, but that schools 
should not consider a boy a mechanic 
when he is not even an apprentice. He 
felt that there is a need for business and 
industry to get together with the school 
in order to express the needs of all con- 
cerned and to work hand in hand more 
understandingly. 

Mrs. McClaskey voiced agreement with 
Dr. Lee’s program. The point was made 
that while business and industry had the 
grave task of intelligent personnel service 
in its functions of wise selection, classifi- 
cation, training, promotion and wage 
establishment, so is the school facing the 
need for improving its service through 
better qualified teachers. Every wise in- 
dustry, she stated, looks far into the fu- 
ture, developing each employee toward 
the ultimate goal which might be attained 
by the employee, and endeavoring to teach 
skills necessary for the future. She fa- 
vored the emphasis of adaptability and 
thought that concentration on specific 
skills was wise only to a certain degree. 
If democracy is to prevail, Mrs. McClas- 
key stated that we must fight for it by im- 
proving the efficiency of such agencies as 
business, industry, and the school. 

Paterson and Darley’s Men, Women, 
and Jobs was reviewed by Robert Hop- 
pock, NOC staff member. 

During a business session conducted by 
Miss Becker the following resolution was 
adopted: “Resolved: That this Association 
urgently request the State Legislature to 
ratify the National Child Labor Amend- 
ment... . 

“It is further recommended that the 
New York branch of the NVGA take 
to the National Vocational Guidance an- 
nual conference in February 1937 a reso- 
lution asking that all members work in 
their individual states toward ratification 
of this amendment.” 


| | 
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SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 

“I am more hopeful of progress in the 
next ten years in vocational adjustment 
through the United States Employment 
Service than any other branch of govern- 
ment.” That was the statement of Edwin 
A. Lee, Director, National Occupational 
Conference, New York City, who was the 
speaker at a meeting of the California 
Council of Research and Guidance Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles, December 16, 
1936. 

Dr. Lee continued: “The United States 
Employment Service is as far removed 
from political aspects as can be expected. 
Its leadership and personnel are skilled 
and scholarly. I commend the service to 
your attention and cooperation.” 

The occasion for Dr. Lee’s appearance 
in Los Angeles was a joint meeting of the 
four groups in Southern California which 
are interested in problems of research and 
guidance. They are the California Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles Secondary Counselors’ 
Association, Southern California Counsel- 
ors’ Association, and the Vocational Gui- 
dance Association of Southern California. 
The joint efforts of these organizations 
have been instrumental in raising the pro- 
fessional standards of counseling. For, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lee, “the profession grows 
only as the desire to grow comes from 
within. The problem of occupational ad- 
justment is to discover to the individual 
that which he possesses.” 

Another feature of the meeting was a 
showing of the film version of the book 
What About Jobs. This book, compiled 
by Theodore Barrett, was sponsored by 
Elizabeth L. Woods, Supervisor of Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance Section of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. The book 
and the film were held to be a practical 
portrayal of today’s job situation, prepara- 


tion for the job, getting the job, and sy. 
cess on the job. 


Worcestn 

The Worcester Vocational Guidane 
Association held its annual meeting 
December 9 for reception of the repor 
of the standing committees and the preg. 
dent, and for the election of officers fy 
the ensuing year. 

After adjournment of the meecting 
there was informal discussion on the ain; 
and policies of the Association. From th 
discussion emerged the recommendatic: 
of the need of round-table discussions te 
garding methods and exchange of exper: 
ences in the field of vocational guidanc 
Albert Farnsworth, Chairman of the Pr 
gram Committee, is to plan the program 
for the coming year. The Association’ 
1937 meetings will be held in February 
April, May, October, November, ni 
December. 


Interesting recent publications of th 
Ontario Vocational Guidance Association 
are: Bulletin 22, “Classes in Occupations! 
Information,” M. Louise Wyatt, Centr 
Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario, 
Bulletin 23, “Some Guidance Activities 
and Projects in Ontario Cities,” W. 
Afflick, St. Catherines Vocational School 
St. Catherines; Bulletin 24, ““The Voc: 
tional Guidance Movement in Germany 
Prior to Hitler's Regime,” Olive R. Rus 
sell, Moulton College, Toronto; Bullet: 
25, “Techniques of Vocational Counsel 
ing as Used by the N. I. I. P. in Englanc 
and Scotland,” Georgia Brown, Centr 
High School of Commerce, Toronto; Bul: 
letin 26, ‘The Well Adjusted Wholesome 
Personality,” William G. Coles, Sarnii 
Collegiate and Vocational Institute. 
Copies of the bulletins will be set 
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stpaid at ten cents for the first copy and 
ve cents each for additional copies by 
riting to the Secretary, Ontario Voca- 
onal Guidance Association, 27 Albany 
venue, Toronto. 
“ot 

BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the National and Branch Mem- 
rship Report as of April 1, 1936 was 
ublished (see OCCUPATIONS, June, 
936, Section I, p. 982), two new 
ranches of the NVGA have been organ- 
ed: Kentucky, with twenty-four mem- 
rs, and Atlanta, Ga. with twenty-one 
Inembers. As in the previous report, New 
ork and Detroit branches both have a 
hembership in excess of 100, and the 
Jew Orleans branch climbs into third 
lace with ninety-nine members. The 
arred twenty-three of the total 41 
ranches have shown growth over this 
riod, some with a marked increase in 
umbers. 

The membership report as of January 
1937 shows a total loss of twenty-five 
embers as compared with April 1, 1936. 
e total subscription list to OccuPA- 
ons during this nine-months’ period 
increased by 599. 


National and Branch Membership 
January 1, 1937 


179 
. *Northern California .......... 73 
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7. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 63 


60 
9. “Worcester, Mass. ............. 55 
10. *Central New York............. 54 
11. *Philadelphia and Vicinity... .... 50 
46 
45 
43 


17. *Northeastern Ohio ............ 40 


39 
21. *Western Pennsylvania ......... 33 
22. *Southern California ........... 31 
23. *Capital District of New York.... 29 
27 
25. *Western Michigan ............ 27 
26. Kentucky (wow) ............. 24 
21 
16 
15 
13 
33. Rochester, New York.......... 10 


The following branches have fewer than 
ten members: Iowa, Seattle, Central Kansas, 
Kansas City, Kans., Washington, D.C., West- 
ern Massachusetts, Colorado, Wyoming, and 


Georgia. 
Total Branch Members, Jan. 1, 
1,579 
Members-at-Large .......... 410 
Total Membership List ..... 1,989 
Non-Member 


Total Subscribers, Jan. 1, 1937 3,704 
Total Subscribers, April 1, 


1936 3,105 


599 
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Training Household Workers 


AND OTHER ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT WRITINGS 


D everopmenrs in the 
WPA Household Workers’ Training pro- 
gram, mentioned in Occupations for 
October, 1936, p. 75-76, are revealed by 
Anna Marie Driscoll, National Supervisor 
for the project, in Work—A Journal of 
Progress for November, 1936. Miss Dris- 
coll states that at present approximately 
2,340 young women are training for jobs 
as household workers at 99 centers in the 
District of Columbia and seventeen states. 
By September 1, 1936, 2,413 young 
women on the project had been certificated 
and placed. In ‘some localities the demand 
for these trainees had so far exceeded the 
supply that more than 500 girls accepted 
positions before entirely completing their 
courses and obtaining their certificates. A 
standards committee, on the basis of study 
of the requirements of various local com- 
munities, has set the maximum number 
of working hours a week as sixty, and 
advocates two half-days off a week, be- 
ginning not later than 2 p.m. on the 
weekday and 3 p.m. on Sunday, or one 
whole day per week. A vacation of one 
full week with pay after the first year of 
service is also recommended for each em- 
ployee. 


Young women completing the course; 
usually are placed through the U. S. En- 
ployment Service or the National Re 
employment Service. The Division is 2 
all times striving to increase the skill of 
its trainees and endeavoring to improve 
their social status. 

Some criticism of the industrial regu- 
lations proposed for household workers 
by the WPA Household Training projec 
appears in the January, 1937 issue of 
Journal of the American Association o} 
University Women. Mary Everett holds 
that “human relationships inside the home 
cannot happily be set to rule . . . house- 
work cannot be organized and schema- 
tized by definite contract to the satisfaction 
of either employer or employee.” Miss 
Everett argues that the skilled household 
worker would be unhappy under any such 
constant supervision that application of 
labor regulative conditions would demand, 
nor would her employer easily adjust her- 
self to the routine factory schedule in the 
home. Furthermore, the writer asserts that 
the eight-week training course offered by 
the Women’s Division is too short to im- 
part any sort of high skill in the occup2- 
tion, and she criticises the minimization 
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of the inevitable amount of drudgery con- 
nected with this work. As an alternative, 
Miss Everett urges, through education, the 
fostering of a better relationship between 
mistress and maid within the household. 
oe 
A New NOC Publication 

Walter V. Bingham’s Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing, published on February 
16th, 1937, was exhibited at the 
NVGA Convention at New Orleans. This 
book was published by Harper and Broth- 
ers for the National Occupational Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Bingham’s book is divided into 
three parts. Under Part I, “Aptitudes and 
Guidance,” he discusses the considerations 
in choosing an occupation, the place of 
tests in counseling, the basic concepts and 
individual differences concerned in apti- 
tude, the relation of intelligence to apti- 
tude, and of interest to aptitudes, the use 
of interest inventories in counseling, and 
achievement tests as indicators of aptitude. 

The second part, “Orientation Within 
the World of Work,” investigates the ap- 
titudes necessary for manual occupations, 
skilled trades, clerical occupations, and 
the professions. Part III, ‘The Practice of 
Testing,” deals with the selection and ad- 
ministration of tests and group tests and 
the interpretation of test performance. An 
appendix describes representative tests and 
interest schedules. This volume will be 
reviewed in an early issue of OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

The Dental Profession 

Dentistry as a Career, by L. E. Blauch, 
Executive Secretary, Survey Committee, 
American Association of Dental Schools, 
is a twenty page pamphlet issued by the 
Chicago Dental Society, 30 N. Michigan 
Avenue, at 10 cents per copy. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the foreword will 
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interest counselors: “Measured by the 
gauge of dental care needed today by 
the public, dentistry is by no means an 
overcrowded profession, nor has its scien- 
tific development reached its zenith. There 
is much remaining for the dentist of the 
future who is inclined toward general 
practice, teaching, or scientific research.” 

Adequate information is given on the 
following topics: The Demand for Den- 
tistry, Dentistry as a Profession, State 
Regulation of Dental Practice, The Num- 
ber of Dentists, Women in Dentistry, 
Earnings in Dentistry, Salaried Positions 
in Dentistry, Time Spent at Work, Quali- 
ties and Traits Needed in Dentists, Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Dentistry 
as a Career, Services Rendered by the 
Dentist, The Specialties in Dentistry, Gen- 
eral Education of Dentists, Professional 
Education of Dentists, Graduate and Post- 
gtaduate Study, Cost of a Dental Educa- 
tion, Financial Assistance for Students, 
State Board Examinations, Dental Intern- 
ships, Cost of Beginning a Dental Prac- 
tice, Professional Associations, Supple- 
mentary Groups of Workers in Dentistry, 
Books to Read, The Dental Schools. A 
list of 39 dental schools in 22 states, in- 
cluding tuition fees and numbers of un- 
dergraduates enrolled 1935-1936, com- 
pletes this most useful vocational guide. 

oe 
Jersey Homesteads 

Near Hightstown, N. J., is developing 
one of the most interesting social and 
occupational experiments in the nation— 
a cooperative town for 200 families. 
Financed by the federal Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, the settlement consists of 200 
new homes, with new roads, water mains, 
sewage plants, a garment factory, stores, 
school, farms, medical and dental of- 
fices, and a moving picture auditorium. 
Lawrence Lucey, in a December issue of 
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The Commonweal, describes a recent 
visit to this community now in nearly final 
form. Each family participating has in- 
vested $500 in the cooperative enterprise 
and has contracted to purchase his $5,000 
dwelling over a period of years. Most of 
the residents are experienced garment 
workers from the crowded slums of New 
York City. For them to move to a com- 
munity where space, light, air—and secur- 
ity—are abundant, seems like moving to 
a new world. Mr. Lucy points out that if 
this colony succeeds—and he earnestly 
hopes that it will—it will be the first co- 
operative village that has ever survived 
in this country. Greater job satisfaction is 
predicted for the residents of Jersey Home- 
steads because of greatly improved work 
surroundings, because they are home own- 
ers, and because they own the factory 
where they work. 
oe 
CCC Negro Enrollees 

Guidance problems of Negro CCC en- 
rollees are discussed by Howard W. Oxley, 
Director of CCC Camp Education, in the 
January, 1937 issue of School Life. Ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of the 29,085 
CCC Negro enrollees are taking part in 
educational work and fifty-two per cent 
of last June’s enrollment received gui- 
dance interviews with their camp educa- 
tional advisers. 

Of the 186 advisers in the Negro com- 
panies, 162 are of the Negro race. These 
Negro advisers are all college graduates, 
and nearly one-third of them hold higher 
degrees. Fifty-three per cent of the en- 
rollees are on the elementary level and are 
unable to write a satisfactory job applica- 
tion letter. In efforts to prepare Negro 
youth for employment, camp advisers are 
training them for those types of jobs 
which they will be most likely to enter. 
Fifty-two per cent are taking vocational 
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courses in auto mechanics, chauffeuring, 
cooking, table work, mess management, 
personal service, laundering, pressing, 
shoe repairing, barbering, clerical work, 
painting, and farming. Many are being 
trained in specific skills in the work proj- 
ects of masonry, carpentry, forestry, ter- 
racing, surveying, road construction, truck 
driving, tractor operation, etc. At a lead- 
ing camp located near Middletown, N. Y. 
six companies from Harlem are working 
on a flood control project. The camp ad- 
viser reports that he and his fellow in- 
structors are making a concentrated effort 
to interpret correctly the present-day occu- 
pational trends and employment problems 
to enrollees. 
ee 
Briefer Mention 

E. G. Williamson contributes “Methods 
of Vocational Guidance” to Proceeding: 
of the Third Annual All-State Educational 
Conference published in October, 1936, 
by the University of Nebraska, as Educa- 
tional Monograph No. 9. Dr. Williamson 
cites fourteen techniques utilized for diag- 
nosing the vocational possibilities of stu- 
dents, namely: common-sense judgments, 
parents’ and teachers’ judgment, interview- 
ing of successful men, influence of class- 
mates’ vocational decisions, anatomical 
analysis, tryout, industrial trips, coopera- 
tive relationships between school and in- 
dustry, student’s hobbies, administering 
vocational information, reliance on stu- 
dent’s expressed interests, reliance on 
school grades, and psychological testing. 
He points out some of the advantages or 
disadvantages of each method. The author 
concludes by pleading for adoption of the 
clinical method: the subjection of all data 
collected by the counselor to scientific 
scrutiny. 

A second paper by Dr. Williamson, 
“Pre-College Guidance,” printed in this 
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pamphlet, urges that high schools and col- 
leges of the state organize an annual state- 
wide testing program to measure the gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude. It is proposed that 
each college adopt a uniform admission 
blank calling for a digest of the student's 
high school cumulative record, that high 
school classes in occupational information 
be instituted, and that particularly dif- 
ficult student guidance cases be referred to 
college guidance clinics prior to the high- 
school senior year. 

In a third paper, Knute O. Broady in 
writing on “Functioning Guidance Pro- 
grams in Small Schools,” finds such pro- 
grams feasible provided vocational oppor- 
tunities are revealed to pupils, and pro- 
vided that every fact about the child im- 
portant to his vocational future is discov- 
ered and used in an intelligent way, and 
provided all communities are united in a 
cooperative program of training and place- 
ment. 


Ambrose Caliver reports in School Life 
that his survey of vocational education 
and guidance of Negroes conducted by 
him for the U. S. Office of Education dur- 
ing the past few months is nearing com- 
pletion, and that preliminary reports will 
be issued from time to time during the 
next few months. A final printed report 
will be ready during the next school year. 
Information has been gathered from ap- 
proximately 200 communities in 34 states 
—400 high schools, 50 colleges, 100 
evening and proprietary schools, 1,000 
vocational education teachers, 27,000 
high school students, 20,000 students 
who had attended or had been graduated 
from high school. The survey has given 
employment to approximately 550 per- 
sons representing a wide range of voca- 
tions, many of whom have secured good 
positions since completion of the survey. 
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During the past fall the Toronto Globe 
has been running a series of newspaper 
articles on “Training for Life’s Work.” 
This series is sponsored by the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation, 
and each article is written by an authority 
on the subject. Already there have ap- 
peared articles on the subjects of advertis- 
ing and selling; machinist, steamfitter and 
plumber; teaching; stenography, filing, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping; agricul- 
ture; stone mason, bricklayer, plasterer, 
and carpenter; accounting and auditing, 
statistical work, and banking; art; the 
draftsman and the electrician; the engi- 
neering occupations; and pattern making 
and cabinet making. 

In the introductory article the Federa- 
tion stated that in preparing this series the 
contributors had tried especially to refrain 
from unduly emphasizing the over- 
crowded white-collar occupations and 
from setting up class distinctions among 
occupations. It was promised that each 
article would stress the school and post- 
school requirements for the occupation 
discussed. This introductory article in con- 
clusion pointed out that the worst of the 
depression was over, that henceforth the 
motto of every careerist should be: “Get 
Ready.” 

It is fortunate that articles of such rep- 
utable and authoritative sponsorship are 
able to reach so many interested readers 
through the medium of a large daily paper, 
and it is likely that the successful presenta- 
tion of this series may encourage the ap- 
pearance of similar columns in other 
metropolitan papers. 


A 30-page mimeographed bulletin, 
Selected Courses of Interest to Placement 
and Vocational Guidance Workers Given 
by New York City Educational Institutions 
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has just been issued. This bulletin was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Training Re- 
quirements for Placement Workers, Sec- 
tion on Employment and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Welfare Council of New York City. 
The pamphlet lists and describes courses 
given in eight metropolitan universities, 
schools, and colleges which are offered af- 
ternoons, evenings, or Saturday mornings. 
The courses are listed according to institu- 
tions, and are cross referenced under 
functional headings. They include the sub- 
jects of interviewing and counseling, test- 
ing, placement and follow-up, job analy- 
sis, and collection of occupational infor- 
mation, mental hygiene, record keeping 
and statistical procedure, psychology in 
handling people, supervision and man- 
agement, public relations, field work, re- 
search, social legislation, labor legislation, 
social insurance, and labor ‘problems. The 
Welfare Council is to be congratulated 
on collecting and making available to stu- 
dents of guidance this helpful guide. The 
idea is applicable in other metropolitan 
centers. 

A Survey of Community Resources, a 
forty-page mimeographed account of the 
facilities of Pasadena, has been prepared 
as a project of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Among the municipal re- 
sources listed are recreation facilities, pub- 
lic forums, clubs, libraries, social agencies, 
employment facilities, and vocational gui- 
dance services. 

Business Week reports progress of a 
WPA industry-by-industry study of the 
extent and effects of the displacement of 
hand labor by machines. David Weintraub, 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, is in charge of collecting and tabu- 
lating this information which will appear 
in final form by June, 1937. Industries 


studied are expected to include those pro- 
ducing leather, shoes, shoe machinery, tex. 
tiles, cotton garments, cigarettes, steel, and 
automobiles. 

In The Human Factor for January, 
1937, the British National Institute fo: 
Industrial Psychology gives the results of 
a follow-up of vocationally advised cases 
given by this organization to young people 
during 1927-1931. It is based upon infor- 
mation with regard to 639 cases grouped 
under the headings of “workers” and “‘stu- 
dents,” according to their present status. 
If both groups are taken together, the ad- 
visees’ successes afe approximately fifteen 
times as frequent as the failures where the 
Institute’s recommendations have been 
followed, and only about twice as frequent 
where the Institute’s counsel has been re- 
jected. Eleven interesting case histories 
are appended to this article. 

A similar report is made in this publica- 
tion by the Scottish Division of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
and concludes with three case histories. 


“Women Microbe Hunters” is the title 
of Eunice Fuller Barnard’s article in the 
December issue of Independent Woman. 
The careers in biological and medical te- 
search of six of the nation’s leading women 
scientists are described, with some consid- 
eration of the prevalence of women in the 
job of laboratory technician—a position 
that logically leads to the exciting career 
of microbe hunting. 


In line with Miss Louise Gibb’s article 
on page 528 of this issue is “Meeting the 
Problems of Personal Grooming” by Myra 
Jervey in the January, 1937 issue of Pro- 
gressive Education. Miss Jetvey is Director 
of the grooming clinic at Stephens College, 
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Columbia, Mo. The clinic includes a course 
in the principles of dress, voice instruc- 
tion, and lectures on hygienic care of the 
hair and skin. It is felt that this program 
will result in materially assisting the stu- 
dents to adjust themselves vocationally. 

Vocational guidance can no longer be a 
matter of determining the one best job for 
a person when the chances of his getting 
that job are very remote, write Beatrice 
Candee and Helen Smith in the January, 
1937 Journal of Adult Education. The 
authors from their testing of clients of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors have found 
adolescents to be divided into three men- 
tal types: the technical interests type, the 
abstract verbal type, and a general com- 
bination of the other two types. 


According to Business Week, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel announces an elaborate four- 
phase plan of personnel training. The first 


phase embraces the training of apprentices 
over a four-year period, in more than a 
dozen mechanical classifications. The sec- 
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ond provides for supplementary training 
of technical graduates in sales and opera- 
tions. In the third, supervising foremen 
will get specialized training. In the fourth, 
skilled workmen will be given additional 
instruction, designed to foster standardiza- 
tion of operations and results. 


In response to requests for material on 
the employment of women and the con- 
ditions under which they work, arranged 
in such form as to be easily used by study 
groups, the Women’s Bureau prepared a 
series of papers entitled Women in In- 
dustry, a revised outline of which is 
available as Bulletin No. 91 at the office 
of the Superintendent of Documents (pp. 
80, 10c.). An enumeration of unusual 
occupations in which women are engaged, 
listed in one section of the bulletin, 
reveals that women are employed as 
station agents, cobblers, paper hangers, 
painters, glaziers, varnishers, master 
pilots, baggagemen, and even as black- 
smiths, longshoremen, and stevedores. 
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OCCUPATIONS GUIDANCE 


A Survey of Occupational Trends 


AN NVGA CONVENTION REPORT 


W iru the first twelve 
issues of the Occupational Index as a 
guide, Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the 
Director of the National Occupational 
Conference, recently completed a survey 
of occupational trends as indicated in 
technical literature published during the 
year 1936, Pages of this NOC monthly 
publication revealed a wealth of timely 
and useful information relative to job op- 
portunities, and at the same time empha- 
sized need for steering young people 
away from certain overcrowded fields. 

A nutshell report on his study was 
prepared by Dr. Hoppock for delivery 
at the New Orleans convention of 
NVGA. It represents opinions of approxi- 
mately 400 authors of 600 books and 
articles in technical or trade journals, cov- 
ering 300 occupations, each annotated in 
the Occupational Index. Following is an 
abstract of the report: 

“Specialists in the various fields pre- 
dict rapid expansion of employment in 
several occupations, including the build- 
ing trades, ceramic and cosmetic chemis- 
try, city planning, housing management, 


metal trades, mining and metallurgy, pub- 
lic health nursing, and social work. 

“Overcrowding is already noted in the 
job of the air stewardess, for which the 
Air Transport Association recently an- 
nounced a waiting list of a thousand ap- 
plicants. Probable overcrowding among 
foresters and Diesel engineers and me- 
chanics was also suggested. 

“Shortage of workers in the building 
and metal trades has been predicted by 
all authorities for more than a year. Air 
conditioning installations are increasing 
the demand for tinsmiths to do the duct- 
work, and a shortage of electric wiremen 
has been noted already. The demand for 
machinists, tool and die makers is increas- 
ing daily as manufacturing picks up. 

“The federal relief and social security 
programs have greatly increased the de- 
mand for social workers and public health 
nurses. There is some danger that ex- 
pansion of training facilities to meet these 
new demands may over-shoot the mark 
and result in a surplus of workers a few 
years from now. This seems already to 
have happened in forestry, which experi- 
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enced a similar boom as a result of CCC 
and other government conservation ac- 
tivities. 

“Veterinary medicine, which declined 
with the substitution of automobiles for 
horses, is picking up again. There are al- 
most twice as many domestic animals as 
human beings in the United States, but 
there is now only one veterinary to every 
thirteen physicians. 

“Despite increasing use of Diesel en- 
gines, there is not a promising field for 
new men in their manufacture and 
maintenance. This is due to the fact that 
most Diesel employees are being drawn 
from men experienced in the manufacture 
and repair of gasoline engines.” 

oe 


Occupational Dictionary Is 
Planned by Research Staff 

Preparation of an “Occupational Dic- 
tionary” is expected to be a by-product of 
the Occupational Research Program, 
United States Employment Service. It 
would contain nearly 30,000 three- to 
eight-line descriptions or definitions of 
jobs under approximately 7,000 titles in 
about 3,200 main classifications. 

The dictionary, as a contribution to the 
occupational information field, was de- 
scribed briefly by William H. Stead, As- 
sociate Director, United States Employ- 
ment Service, when he addressed members 
of the Section on Employment and Vo- 
cational Guidance of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City, on January 15. The 
dictionary eventually may contain more 
than 50,000 job titles covering fifty dif- 
ferent industries and businesses, he said. 
More details are to be announced at the 
New Orleans Convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Dr. Stead also reported satisfactory 
Progress on the preparation of additional 
volumes of “Job Specifications” for vari- 
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ous industries. The most recent additions 
to this series are five volumes on “Job De- 
scriptions in the Construction Industry,” 
and three volumes on “Job Specifications 
for the Automobile-Manufacturing Indus- 
try.”” Earlier publications in this series 
cover the laundry and the cotton textile 
industries. These publications are not 
available for general distribution, accord- 
ing to Dr. Stead, but are designed pri- 
marily for use in employment offices, and 
he expressed the hope that through them 
closer relationships might be developed 
between the schools, relief agencies, and 
state employment offices. The publications 
are of the loose-leaf type so that additions 
may be made from time to time. 

Speaking at the meeting, Gladys Palmer 
of the Industrial Research Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, described an 
unemployment survey conducted by the 
University with the cooperation of other 
interested groups in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Palmer questioned the seriousness of the 
so-called skilled labor shortage. She found 
that new workers with no occupational ex- 
perience form the most difficult problem 
faced by workers in the employment field. 
Job specifications are changing and in the 
university study an effort is being made to 
determine the shift of those laid off in 
industry. Occupational and employment 
services must be made very flexible during 
the next ten years, she said. 

Meredith B. Givens, New York State 
Department of Labor, who presided, dis- 
cussed a number of charts showing occu- 
pational trends in recent years. He said 
opportunities in agriculture and industry 
are shrinking but are on the increase in 
the clerical and distributive fields. Dis- 
cussion centered on employment and oc- 
cupational trends affecting placement and 
the source of available information con- 
cerning these trends. 
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Occupational Trends for Women 

In an interview recently granted to the 
press, Chase Going Woodhouse, manag- 
ing director of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut Col- 
lege, stated that women's colleges are more 
interested in vocational guidance than ever 
before. Discussing trends in women’s oc- 
cupations at the present time, Mrs. Wood- 
house felt that the fields of industrial art 
probably held the greatest future for de- 
veloping new careers. Women are usually 
interested in government, she said, and 
consequently do well as hotel executives 
and as executive housekeepers. She found 
that department stores constantly sought 
women but that there was little room at 
the top in these organizations. The Direc- 
tor deplored the fact that decreasing num- 
bers of women were training for the pro- 
fessions of dentistry and medicine, which 
she believes would be most lucrative fields 
for those with the equipment and re- 
sources. She finds that the young woman 
equipped with well-rounded liberal arts 
education is more in demand by employ- 
ers than one with a narrow technical edu- 
cation, and that personality is playing a 
larger part in determining selection of 
employees. 

Speaking on a similar theme before St. 
Paul’s Women’s City Club, Anna L. Bur- 
dick, Federal Agent for Industrial Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, re- 
marked: “People have formed the eating 
out habit, resulting in a growth in the food 
field. I have found that only one out of 
a hundred women in charge of food service 
is a trained woman, and unquestionably 
one of the largest opportunities for voca- 
tional training lies in the food trades.” 
Further occupational opportunities for 
women were found by the speaker to exist 
in the cosmetology field. 

The work of successful women de- 
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signers—a rapidly expanding field of in. 
terest to women seeking a career, was 
outlined recently to the art department of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
by Grace Cornell, associate in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York City. Miss 
Cornell lectures on applied design and 
color before more than 14,000 visitors 
at the Museum annually. 

Miss Cornell pointed out that appealing 
design is now being created and applied 
to many articles in the lower price range. 
Among the successful women designers 
she mentioned Helen Dryden, designer 
of automobiles and innumerable decora- 
tive pieces made from inexpensive metals; 
Helen Hughes Delany, designer of table- 
ware and electric stoves; Eleanore Le 
Maire, designer of backgrounds for ex- 
positions; Virginia Hammill, unusual 
interior decoration and public displays; 
Nancy McClelland, wallpaper; Isabella 
Croce, fabrics; Marguerite Mergentine, 
table linens. 

ee 
Modern Retail Instruction 

The Central School of Business and 
Arts, New York City, which offers a 
two-year course in merchandising, has 
lately been experimenting with a sales 
laboratory comprising a series of various 
types of shops which retail exclusively to 
the pupils enrolled at the School. The 
laboratory, a store situated within the 
lobby of the school building, is adminis- 
tered entirely by students in the School 
who try out in the various posts of store 
manager, sales clerks, buyers, window 
decorators, etc. In November the labora- 
tory was a stationery store; during 
December it was a Christmas gift shop, 
and subsequently it has been a haber- 
dashery store, a candy store, etc. This 
training is under the direction of Alexan- 
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der S. Massel, principal of the school, and 
the results of the various laboratory discov- 
eries about processes of retailing—the de- 
termination of advantageous locations, for 
instance, are available to any shop-owner 
in the city. 
The Farm Labor Shortage 

A recent article in the New York Times 
Magazine details the rising status of the 
hired man. The Bureau of Agriculture 
finds that his pay is increasing and prob- 
ably will continue to increase. Not only 
is the farmer worrying about finding a 
competent hired man, but he may have a 
hard time locating a veterinarian, accord- 
ing to the dean of Ohio State University’s 
College of Veterinary Medicine who re- 
ports that his school cannot supply the 
demand for graduates. A state-wide short- 
age of registered pharmacists and teachers 
of nursing was also reported by the place- 
ment bureau of this institution. 

oe 
Psychologica! Tests for Nursing 
Candidates 

All of the 2,006 candidates for train- 
ing in the nursing schools of New York 
State during the summer of 1935 were 
given a psychological test, and of the 
1,545 subsequently admitted to training, 
seventy-two per cent had been unreservedly 
recommended by their secondary school 
instructors. A check-up after the first six 
months of training revealed that only five 
per cent of the recommended students had 
failed in their work, while as high a pro- 
portion as twenty-four per cent of unrec- 
ommended students had proved unsatis- 
factory. The schools have expressed them- 
selves as much pleased with the validity of 
the test. 

Current opportunities in nursing seem 
to exist in rural areas, and in executive 


positions for those qualified. 
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Wesley Alvah O’Leary 
1873-1937 


Loss of a second member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference in little more than two 
months’ time came in the death of Wesley 
Alvah O'Leary, Assistant State Commis- 
sioner of Education in New Jersey, on 
Januaty 28 at his home in Elizabeth. The 
passing of General Robert Irwin Rees, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
was recorded on November 23, 1936. Dr. 
O'Leary had been confined to his home for 
two weeks because of a heart condition. 

Like General Rees, Dr. O'Leary had 
been a member of the NOC Executive 
Committee since its organization in 1933. 
He at all times exhibited great interest 
in activities of the Conference, frequently 
expressing this interest in definite con- 
tributions to its advancement. He was 
especially helpful in guiding the group 
with respect to state and federal voca- 
tional education laws and regulations. 

Born in Southboro, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 12, 1873, Dr. O'Leary was grad- 
uated in 1895 from Dartmouth College, 
and then pursued graduate studies at 
Harvard, Clark University, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He was 
given an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science in Industrial Education by Stout 
Institute in 1932 in recognition of his 
services to vocational education. His teach- 
ing career started in 1896 in Southboro, 
and he was teacher and principal in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, public schools 
from 1904 to 1913. He assisted in the 
organization and was for some years the 
head of the New Bedford Vocational 
School—the first state-aided all-day voca- 
tional school in the country. From 1913- 
1915 he organized and conducted the first 
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vocational teacher training courses at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. He was appointed di- 
rector of vocational education in Essex 
County, New Jersey, in 1914, and he or- 
ganized the Essex County Vocational 
School system. After three years he was 
called to the post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Department of Public In- 
struction at Trenton where he served faith- 
fully for almost twenty years. 

During the World War, Dr. O'Leary 
organized and conducted a school for 
training 2,000 equipment officers for the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army at Rock Island Arsenal. 

Dr. O'Leary was President of the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education, 1930-1931, and he 
was President of the American Vocational 
Association, 1931-1932. He was also a 
member of the Wilbur-Committee ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to study Vo- 
cational Education, and he gave valuable 
assistance to the Bureau of Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, in a 
national survey of vocational schools. 

Funeral services were conducted on Sat- 
urday, January 30, at Trinity Episcopal 
Church at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Elihu Root 
1845-1937 


At the time of his death on February 7, 
Elihu Root, among his many other activi- 
ties, was Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, annual grants from which support 
the work of the National Occupational 
Conference. The former Secretary of State 
and United States Senator also was Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, from 1910 to 1925, and 
was Chairman of the Trustees of the Car- 


negie Institution of Washington, D. C_ 
since 1913. 

Of the many tributes to the life and 
work of Mr. Root, the following from a 
editorial in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 8, 1937, is typical: 

“There can be disputes as to the range 
of Elihu Root’s abilities. There can be 
none as to his essential greatness. Over ; 


long span of years his was the finest mind | 


in public life on this continent, and prob 
ably in the world. To whatever he turned 
his thought, whether to the reorganization 
of an army, to the birth of a constitution 
in a distant dependency, to the guiding of 
a youthful republic on a neighboring 
island, or to the fostering of a world 
court, his extraordinary mind cut deep 
and true... . 

“The country may well regret that it 
took less than full advantage of these great 
talents. But it deserves to be set down that 
Mr. Root viewed failure and success with 
equal calm and stepped from public life 
without a hint of disappointment. By na 
ture an optimist, he weathered the shocks 
of recent decades with unshaken conf- 
dence. He had done his best. If his tongue 
was pointed, his heart was generous and 
kindly. With his powers unimpaired he 
passed the last years of his life sharing his 
ripe counsel with those he loved and 
trusted. His was a golden afternoon, the 
fit ending of a noble day.” 

oe 
The Outlook for Teaching Jobs 

A shortage of home economics teachers 
in New York State was revealed by Her- 
man Cooper, assistant commissioner for 
teacher education and certification, in an 
address to the December conference of 
the Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York, held at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Dr. Cooper related that at the pres- 
ent time principals are forced to seck 
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dditional members for their home eco- 
i omic staffs from other states. 

Opportunities for commercial teachers 

d elementary school teachers with uni- 


Byersity degrees in the New England area 


bwere recently announced by Warren E. 
Benson, director of the Boston University 


BBureau of Appointments. Mr. Benson 


also reported improved salary schedules 
among most of the teaching staffs of the 


northeastern states. 


A forty-two per cent increase in num- 


Bber of nursery training schools in the 


United States since 1932, reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education, seems to indi- 


Hcate a growing occupational trend in the 
Wfield of nursery-school teaching. 


There are many demands for teachers 


Sof vocational agriculture in the state of 
sPennsylvania according to a report from 
the department of rural education, Penn 


State College. 
ee 


Careers After Forty 
Walter B. Pitkin contributes ‘More 


» Careers after Forty” to the January, 1937 


issue of the Rotarian. Dr. Pitkin stresses 
the merger job, showing how a new and 
careful combination of the unemployed’s 


skills and capabilities may develop a new 
Band sought-after specialty. He instances as 


examples the new jobs of city hostess (for 


Blocal Chambers of Commerce), trailer 


builder, and other trailer job develop- 
ments. Dr. Pitkin prophesies great changes 


m in the hidebound professions of carpen- 
B try, shipbuilding, pottery, and other arts 
» and crafts with the approaching applica- 
mtions of modern technology. Trends 


toward social control such as resettlement 


® work, public hygiene, and forestry, are 
= mentioned as likely fields. The writer is 
® shortly to publish a book on careers after 


forty. 
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News in Brief 

Opportunities for landscape architects 
in the government service were discussed 
recently by Albert D. Taylor, president 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, at the annual meeting of the 
Society in New York City this January. 
Thirty permanent positions in the U. S. 
Forest Service for landscape architects will 
be available in the near future. NOC re- 
cently issued an appraisal and abstract of 
the available literature on the profession 
of landscape architecture. 


The Utica Chamber of, Commerce in 
an effort to solve the future apprentice- 
training program of that city has recently 
mailed questionnaires to local metal trades 
and textile industries inquiring about em- 
ployment of apprentices in the former and 
learners in the latter, and the amount of 
cooperation possible or desirable between 
the industry, the public school system, and 
civic organizations. Through this proced- 
ure it is hoped to ascertain the number of 
learners and apprentices that the nearby 
industrial concerns can absorb. 


Under the guidance program instituted 
by the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club of New Bedford, Mass., a series 
of broadcasts entitled, “You and Your 
Job,” are being offered with the purpose 
of stimulating thought concerning newer 
and less crowded fields of work for 
women. A speakers’ bureau organized by 
this club makes available speakers quali- 
fied to speak on nearly every occupation 
in which groups of young women express 
interest. 

Increased consumer purchasing power 
and a rise in the general standard of living 
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effected through public school training 
in retailing were predicted by Paul H. 
Nystrom in addressing the annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Dry-Goods 
Association. The speaker found that in- 
dividual ability in the retail field was very 
low compared with other major occupa- 
tions. The present low remuneration and 
the high twenty percent employee turn- 
over in retailing establishments would 
both be corrected with such training. Sev- 
eral representatives from large depart- 
ment store training schools told the 
audience about current methods of retail 
instruction. 

Announcement was made recently of 
the establishment by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York City of an adult study 
fund of $225,000 to be administered by 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Forty studies in “the social signifi- 
cance of adult education” are projected 
over a period of five years and will be 
issued in a series of books and pamphlets. 
Not only will institutional programs of 
adult study be reported, but also various 
forms of education developed for special 
groups of adults—racial groups, physically 
handicapped groups, and occupational 
groups. These studies will be made by 
persons not regularly engaged in the adult 
education field but closely in touch with it. 


The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Worcester, Mass., has issued a printed 
First Annual Report for the season 1935- 
1936. It includes the message of its presi- 
dent, and reports of the secretary, trea- 
surer, and program committee. The report 
concludes with a list of officers, com- 
mittees, and members. President Cole pro- 
poses an interesting occupational youth 
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survey to be conducted by the Association, 
and the program committee chairman t¢. 
views the activities of the past year. The 
Worcester chapter of the NVGA is to by 
congratulated upon the format of this 
concise report, and it is hoped that other 
branches will follow with similar pubji- 
cations. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educ. 
tion will be held May 17-20, 1937, a 
Skytop Lodge in the Pocono Mountains 
Pennsylvania. Among the topics to be dis. 
cussed are the social significance of adult 
education, democracy and adult educa. 
tion, and a working philosophy of adult 
education. The meeting will be limited 
to members of the Association and their 
families. 


The American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, will distribute copies of the 
following Adjustment Service reports free 
of charge, as long as the supply lasts, on 
receipt of thirty cents to cover postage and | 
handling: 

No. 2. Selection and Training of Coun- 

selors at the Adjustment Service. 


No. 3. Registration and Counseling Pro- 
cedure in the Adjustment Service. 


No. 4. Use of Tests in the Adjustment 
Service. 
No. 8. Costs of the Adjustment Service. 


Professor F. J. Adams, University of 
Texas, in sending in the renewal of his 
subscription to OccUPATIONS, the Voce 
tional Guidance Magazine, states that this 
is his sixteenth consecutive year as a reader 
of the magazine. This is getting close to 
a record, and we hope will be followed by 
many others. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


OCCUPATIONS. By John M. Brewer. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1936. Pp. 622. 
$1.60. 

Classes in occupations have been gradu- 
ally but steadily finding their way into the 
curriculum of our public schools. Dr. 
Brewer has contributed much to the teach- 
ing of this subject. He has supplied text- 
book material and created a desire among 
teachers and counselors to prove the value 
of such classes. The present volume is a 
“drastic revision” of Dr. Brewer's revised 
edition (1923) of the original Gowin 
and Wheatley text, and reveals the devel- 
opment of a rather definite philosophy 
with regard to the essential aims for the 
class in occupations. In addition to in- 
formation about specific kinds of work, 
children must also understand the need 
for co-operation among all workers as 
well as some of the simple principles of 
economics. 

The material is presented in thirteen 
units. These are grouped into three major 
parts. In Part One, the social aim of voca- 
tional guidance is evident. Important 
relationships between workers and educa- 


tion, citizenship, ethics, and changing 
conditions are considered. In Part Two, 
Dr. Brewer devotes twelve chapters to 
specific occupations. As a means of sim- 
plifying the number of occupations which 
children need to consider, five groupings 
are made. They are: commercial occupa- 
tions, homemaking occupations, transpor- 
tation and public service, industries, and 
professional callings. 

Part Three deals with the various ad- 
justments of later life and includes some 
simple problems of economics. Many of 
the pictures have been selected to illus- 
trate occupational changes, and most of 
them reveal workers at their various oc- 
cupations. Adequate exercises are to be 
found at the end of each chapter, and 
additional references, grouped for each 
chapter, are given in the appendix. 

Dr. Brewer considers the problem of 
occupational adjustment for young people 
a difficult one. It requires adequate in- 
formation, assistance, and method. There- 
fore, he presents an exhaustive text which 
will net the greatest return when used 
by a skillful teacher. The Manual for 


| 
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offered to a class in occupations. 
CLEO ScoTT FINDLEY 
Director of Guidance 
Secondary Schools 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MEN, WOMEN, AND JOBS. By Donald G. 
Paterson and John G. Darley. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
Pp. 145. $2.00. 

If every person who has done signifi- 
cant research in the field of occupational 
adjustment had summarized his results 
and interpreted them for the layman in 
the manner that Paterson and Darley have 
in Men, Women, and Jobs, vocational gui- 
dance would be ten years ahead of where 
it is today. In the first and last chapters 
of this book appear as pithy, as convinc- 
ing, as brilliant an exposition of the new 
scientific emphasis in occupational investi- 
gation as it has ever been this reviewer's 
privilege to read. 

Opening with the story of John Jones, 
the first client of the Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the introduction leads 
the fascinated reader into a simple, com- 
mon-sense discussion of the need for do- 
ing something about unemployment and 
human maladjustment, which leaves one 
wondering why such an obviously intelli- 
gent approach was not made to this 
problem generations ago. The intermedi- 
ate chapters tell in brief form the activi- 
ties of the Committee on Individual Diag- 
nosis and Training, which have been 
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Teachers to accompany Occupations was 
prepared by Mildred Lincoln, a counselor 
and teacher of occupations, who has ably 
demonstrated her ability to use such mate- 
rials. While the book was planned for 
children in the secondary schools, it will 
also guide teachers and administrators in 
their selection of units which should be 


recorded in more detail in a comprehen. 
sive series of brochures. 

In the concluding chapter, the whole 
program is reviewed, important discover. 
ies are mentioned, and the significance of 
the whole unemployment problem, as 
well as the work of the Research Institute 
is interpreted against the background of 
American education, industry, and com- 
munity life. 

No person who considers himself well. 
informed can afford to miss this book. 
The first and last chapters, at least, should 
be required reading for every student of 
vocational guidance, vocational education, 
industrial psychology, economics, and 
sociology. 

ROBERT Hoppock 
Assistant to the Director 
National Occupational Conference 
New York City 


oe 


THE COLORED SITUATION: A BOOK 
OF VOCATIONAL AND CIVIC GUID. 
ANCE FOR THE NEGRO YOUTH. By 
Faye Philip Everett and others. Boston, 
Meador Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 
312. $2.00. 

There has long been—and there still 
exists—a need for a vocational handbook 
for Negro high school and college students 
in addition to all of the guidance books, 
studies, and civics texts that are available 
to the white youth. The Negro needs to 
know why he is always the last hired and 
the first fired, why there were ever “Negro 
jobs” and what is happening to them, how 
and why the high rate of Negro death and 
poor housing conditions affect his voca- 
tion and limit his earning capacity, and 
why the occupational trends of the past 
decade already are shifting and changing 
the course of the vocational avenue down 
which he is destined to go. 

And, furthermore, the Negro needs 
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to know where and how to find outlet for 
his capacities and abilities. In the preface 
to his book the author says: 
: “I do not know of a more vital issue before 
the leading Negroes of this country, than the 
§ problem of bettering the vocational status of 
| Negroes. There has been a torrent of dis- 
: cussion for the past two years as to the causes 
of the employment difficulties of Negroes in 
general. To a greater extent than most of us 
realize, the lack of occupational information 
. as it pertains to the Negro worker contributes 
to his vocational plight. Therefore this book 
is written for the purpose of giving the 
necessary occupational information and out- 
lining the fundamental steps which one 
should take in making a scientific approach to 
® a vocation. It is hoped that this book will 
meet the needs of Negro teachers in high 
schools and colleges; and at the same time 
provide comprehensive discussions for the 
general reader, as well as the individual who 
wishes to change his vocation.” 

The volume is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first division presents the 
Negro’s problems of economic and civic 
survival, explains how they have been so 
complexed, and suggests ways and means 
for their solution. The plan of using 
“thought questions” at the end of chapters 
to encourage additional reading and re- 
search as well as to summarize the pre- 
ceding text is to be commended. This 
plan might have been used regularly 
throughout ‘the volume. 

The second section includes discussions 
of the various vocations by men who have 
experienced a pronounced success in, and 
have a very accurate knowledge of the 
field on which they write. They picture the 
opportunities, requirements, advantages, 
and disadvantages of the various profes- 
sional, industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural pursuits in which Negroes are gain- 
fully occupied. Agriculture, race relations, 
business, law, funeral directing, insurance, 
the culinary vocations, mechanic arts, elec- 
trical engineering, journalism, medicine, 
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nursing, Pullman service, and teaching 
are among those occupations reviewed. 
Particularly well-written and informative 
are the topics: “Race Relations and the 
Vocations of Negroes,” “Future Oppor- 
tunity for Negroes in Agriculture and 
Country Life,” “The Negro in Journal- 
ism,” “The Negro in the Pullman Indus- 
try.” Biographical sketches of the various 
contributors are appended. The informa- 
tion in some of the other monographs 
might have been better adapted for student 
use had it been written by a vocational 
counselor. 

The third division attempts to create 
civic thought and interest. Effort is made 
to touch upon general phases of the moral, 
civic, and religious questions with very 
specific focus upon their relations to 
Negro life in America. 

The plan of division of the material 
and its presentation is good for this type 
of book. The author might have enhanced 
the value of his manuscript by the addi- 
tion of an appendix giving census figures 
in tabulated form simple enough for the 
student to use. Such an appendix might 
aiso have carried a bibliography of addi- 
tional reading suggestions. Despite the 
fact that nearly two million of the five 
million Negro wage-earners are women, 
little attention has been given to the oc- 
cupations of women. 

The format of the volume is not par- 
ticularly attractive even to the average high 
school student, and the writer questions 
the value of using old and stereotyped 
photographs in a book of this character. 
The author states that effort has been made 
to write with a style of simplicity, but the 
true simplicity, accurateness, and charm 
of narration and description which ought 
to characterize a book of this kind un- 
fortunately seem to have been lost in 
its too didactical tone. However, the sin- 
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cerity of purpose of the author is evident. 
The title, “The Colored Situation,” 
which to some readers may seem a mis- 
nomer for the book, is, perhaps, quite apt, 
for there exists no doubt in the mind of 
the writer that there is a ‘color situation” 
ever present, “where the shadow of the 
Color Line falls menacingly across the 
pathway which Negro youth must travel— 
obscuring his vision, haunting his dreams, 
and often stifling his ambitions.” 
T. ARNOLD HILL 
National Urban League, 


New York City 


FAMILIE. Forschungsberichte aus dem In- 
stitut fiir Sozialforschung. (Studies on 
Authority and the Family.) Pp. 947. Pub- 
lished in German with a 40-page English 
summary. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1936. 
Price $7.00. 

One of the most common plaints of the 
working counselor is: “What can I do 
when the pupil makes a wise selection of 
vocation, but the parents have a different 
idea, even two different ideas?”’ Of course, 
in the not so distant past occupations were 
very largely determined by parents, either 
indirectly through the influence of caste, 
or directly through personal influence or 
command. In latter days much has been 
said about the waning influence of the 
family. “Young people are not what they 
used to be. When I was young. . .” It is 
timely and appropriate that careful, ob- 
jective studies be made of the changing 
status of family at a time when political, 
social, and economic forces seem to be 
clashing chaotically, when whole nations 
are pitted against each other on the issue 
of authority—fascist, democratic, com- 
munist. The International Institute of 
Social Research, with headquarters at 
Columbia University, renders an impor- 
tant service in making available some of 
the latest findings. The fact that most of 


the studies are by Germans, in Germay 
language, but that the book was published 
in Paris and the Institute makes its head. 
quarters in New York, is eloquent testi- 
mony that it is dangerous in an authori. 
tarian state to study authoritarianism, 
especially if the results are likely to be 
unfavorable to authority. 

The book deserves consideration for jts 
treatment of all phases of authority in 
family relationships, but this review mus 
necessarily confine itself to the vocational 
phases. These are many and interesting 
Accident of birth, accident of parental 
life, death, intelligence, temperament, and 
the like, all play an important part in the 
future vocational activities of the child 
In a sense, organized vocational guidance 
is an attempt to re-orient and rationalize 
(in the European sense) these more or 
less chaotic forces in terms of the child's 
aptitudes and capacities and of his ulti- 
mate happiness. Frequently the vocational 
counselor must educate parents and divert 
parental authority toward reasonable ends, 
often to gain support for the child's 
choice, sometimes to reenforce the coun- 
selor’s judgment. 

In the first of the studies in this vol- 
ume, dealing with its theoretical aspects, 
the author emphasizes the growing in- 
equality of bargaining power between 
workers and employers in an economy in 
which competition among individual 
workers becomes less and less free. This 
is followed by a questionnaire study of 
the psychological attitudes of workers, an 
attempt being made to discover how dif- 
ferent mental patterns are related to oc 


cupation, income, family conditions, 


ancestry, and the like. The author comes 


to the striking conclusion that when ont | 


knows the answers to one half of the 
questionnaire he can guess the answers 
to the other half. For instance, the type 
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that places in the home family photo- 
graphs, burnt-wood ornaments and war 
pictures, and considers modern architec- 
ture ugly, expresses the opinion that each 
individual is responsible for his own des- 
tiny, usually holds that sexual information 
should not be given to children, and that 
education cannot be effective without the 
application of corporal punishment. 
Those who place pictures of political 
leaders on their walls, like modern hous- 
ing developments, believe that economic 
conditions and education are responsible 
for the fate of the individual, were in- 
clined to advocate the sexual enlightment 
of children and were opposed to the use 
of the rod. 

Another inquiry, conducted in Switzer- 
land, revealed the fact that the largest 
single group of young people attributed 
their choice of occupation to themselves 
(26 per cent), the next largest groups to 
the influence of the father (20 per cent) 
or to both father and mother (20 per 
cent), a fourth group to the mother alone 
12.5 per cent), still another group to a 
third person (6.5 per cent). The other 
answers wefe scattering. It was found 
that in middle-class families the influence 
of a third person was greater than it was 
in proletarian families. 

In the ‘section devoted to the legal as- 
pects of family authority there is an inter- 
esting discussion of the manner in which 
the depression and its attendant social 
and political manifestations affect choice 
of occupation. The restriction of compe- 
tition through legislative measures lessens 
the number and variety of occupational 
choices. Guidance and placement offices, 
although their use is voluntary, influence 
choice by serving the needs of the nation 
and the necessities of the market, and thus 
limit the authority of the parents. The 
Landjabr camps in Germany must be at- 


tended for a year by all fourteen-year-old 
children before they can go to work. 
Young men must serve six months in the 
Arbeitsdienst camps. The opportunities in 
the professions are limited through the 
operation of the numerus clausus specify- 
ing the number of students who may be 
admitted to the universities. So, in one 
way or another, free choice on the part 
of the young person and of his parents 
begins to disappear. 

The results of still another study in- 
dicate that with the increase of the size 
of a family the number of breadwinners 
increases and that with the employment 
of more members of a family the authority 
of the father or other single wage-earner 
tends to decrease in importance. 

Whether or not there is a net social 
and individual gain or loss in the waning 
influence of the family will continue to 
be a matter of dispute. Whether, in a 
complex machine age the influence of the 
parent in the choice of a vocation is 
valuable or desirable, is debatable. (The 
easy answer is that it depends upon the 
intelligence of the parent.) However, it 
is unquestionably true that unless the vo- 
cational counselor is fully aware of the 
changes taking place in the American 
family as well in industry and business, 
his own effectiveness as a supplementary 
social force can be only partially estab- 
lished. While we do not blithely recom- 
mend nearly a thousand pages of technical 
German to the average counselor, we do 
insist that a failure to keep abreast of re- 
search of this type, a failure to recognize 
and capitalize the changes in the social 
scene, is a failure to set for oneself the 
high professional standards to which our 
children are entitled. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City 
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THE NURSE IN SPOKANE. By H. R. 
Bonner and M. G. Flaherty. Gonzaga Guido- 
graph No. 1. Spokane, Washington, Gon- 
zaga University, 1936. Pp. 32. Free. 

This is No. 1 in a series of occupational 
pamphlets, prepared, published, and dis- 
tributed through the cooperative efforts of 
Gonzaga University, the Altrusa Club of 
Spokane, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The material is well organized, and 
answers the questions of primary interest 
to persons who are choosing an occupation. 
It includes information on nursing in the 
country at large as well as in the state of 
Washington and the city of Spokane. 
Therefore the pamphlet will be a useful 
addition to the vocational shelves of high 
school, college, and public libraries, 
wherever located. 

ROBERT Hoppock 

oe 
SO YOU WANT TO GO INTO THE 
THEATRE. By Shepard Traube. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co., 1936. Pp. 258. $1.75. 

Here is revealed the inner technique of 
Broadway. So You Want to Go Into the 
Theatre is not about the theatre as an 
institution nor an art, nor even as a pro- 
fession, but about a particular enterprise, 
whose sun rises and sets on Broadway. 
And that is both its limitation and its im- 
portance; for the theatre in America is 
largely centered and influenced by that 
which transpires in the theatrical belt of 
New York City. 

Mr. Traube’s point of view is purely 
objective and thoroughly honest. He is, in 
fact, almost impersonal, neither condon- 
ing nor censoring the conditions he de- 
scribes, which is the virtue of his book, 
because he is already a man of station in 
the theatrical profession, has made his way 
and has nothing to fear, nor, being suc- 
cessful, little for which to apologize. 


Neither is he desirous of reforming the 
system which he so clearly understand; 
and vitalizes for anyone who will read his 
cleanly written and informative pages. 
Most successful people may be cynical 
about the obstacles which they somehow 
have hurdied successfully without at the 
same time either condemning their pro- 


fession or assuming a defeatist attitude | 


toward those who likewise would make 
the attempt. The author makes no effort 
to deny, or hide, or gloss over the facts, 
But his method is so true and his judg. 
ment so dispassionate that one may fee! 
that the real truth in his mind is to en- 
courage the strong rather than to discour- 
age the weak. He is merely putting the 
aspirant on his mettle, giving him fair 


warning and then, with a gesture of sense, | 


saying: “You've probably already been 
warned how hard it is to become a success 
in the theatre. It probably has had very 
little effect on you, and you probably 
won't pay too much attention to the cold 
statistics which crop up in this book. Well, 
you're quite right—if you have talent and 
nerve, the fact remains that there js a 
chance for you in the theatre and the in- 
formation contained in this book may be 
valuable to you.” 

And then, in direct and terse lingo, he 
tells the obvious facts about the various 
occupations in the theatre: actor, play- 
wright, producer, scene designer, director, 
press agent, drama critic, company man- 
ager, and stage manager—the whole 
amazing panopoly of the New York stage. 
So far as external facts are concerned, the 
book seems to cover everything. It is 4 
complete compendium of useful informa- 
tion; but even though it would result in 
a much bigger book and be a greater 
tax on his skill, one may be permitted 
to hope that some day Mr. Traube will 
write about causes, give us a criticism, 
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and, in the end, perhaps a philosophy, 
for there are deep reasons for the condi- 
tions that he describes, and certainly 
remedial solution. 

In its unbiased and uncolored recital 


© of the facts about the theatre, this volume 
§ is more likely to be of sound inspiration 


to those already solidly entrenched and 


§ intelligently applying themselves to the 
S pursuit of their craft, as well as a chal- 


lenge to the youth of imagination and 


brains, rather than a deterrent to those 


who do not belong. They will try it any 
way. The reformation of the American 


© theatre is not beyond the reach of those 
already on the spot. 


FREDERIC MCCONNELL 


© Director, The Cleveland Play House 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
ae 


= IF WOMEN MUST WORK. By Loire 
» Brophy. New York, D. Appleton-Century 


Company, 1936. Pp. 153. $1.75. 

It is an achievement to pack so many 
stimulating ideas on a hackneyed subject 
into only 153 pages. They read like chats 
with an interested, wise, and witty woman, 
who has practised what she preaches, and 
who listens as well as she talks. The title 
is not the best thing about the book. The 
writer believes that most women work 
because they have to, but she feels that 
work is a blessing, usually, and often a 
joy, and the title seems to imply that the 
author tells women how to make the most 
of a bad job. 

What the author really does is to tell 
her readers how to study themselves in 
order to learn how to find and hold jobs 
that they can do well and enjoy. Her point 
of view shifts somewhat as she proceeds, 
for the first part of the book concerns 
itself largely with first jobs, and the lat- 
ter part with later, long-time jobs. But 


this is no real fault. The youngest aspirant 
can read all of the book, and look ahead, 
and the oldest of us in business and in- 
dustry can benefit from reading this vol- 
ume. We shall perhaps find out why we 
succeeded and why we failed, what to do 
and what not to do, what to remember and 
what to forget. It is a comfort to realize 
that none of us is really an exception, that 
we all go through much the same ex- 
periences, and that none of us is too un- 
important to help someone. 

The chapter entitled “Enlarging Your 
Vocabulary” presents a technic of getting 
ahead, and explains, partly at least, the 
philosophy of life that makes what the 
author says so stimulating and gives the 
reader confidence in her advice. 

As one lays the book aside, one remem- 
bers its simplicity and its fearlessness— 
how it faces the intangible as weli as the 
tangible problems that working women 
know. It helps us to state our problems to 
ourselves, and a clearly stated problem is 
partly solved. The final paragraph sums 
up the philosophy of the book: “Women 
are patient. They can wait a long time. 
They have waited for equal opportunities 
in the business world. The century of the 
open door for women in business has 
arrived.” 

LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Montclair, N. J. 


KEEPING A SOUND MIND. By John J. 
B. Morgan. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1935. Pp. 440. $2.00. 

This book, written in non-technical lan- 
guage, and offered as a basal textbook for 
college courses in mental hygiene, is full 
of excellent advice and helpful hints 
about the formation of habits and atti- 
tudes conducive to mental health. Thus 
the importance of facing reality and of 
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overcoming difficulties through action is 
stressed, and ways of translating such 
good advice into salutary practice are 
shown. 

The author says: “To suggest to stu- 
dents as early as possible in their college 
careers that they substitute certain health- 
ful forms of adjustment in place of the 
ones which produced the dire results in 
victims of mental diseases seems to be a 
sound policy.” We are not so sure, how- 
ever, of the soundness of the policy of 
emphasizing, quite so strongly as is done 
throughout this book, the danger of be- 
coming victims of mental diseases. Bad 
habits and attitudes, as depicted here, take 
on too frequently the character of pre- 
psychotic symptoms, and one can easily 
imagine that such emphasis might often 
contribute to morbid thinking about one- 
self. Moreover, if the book is intended to 
help students to avoid becoming victims 
of mental diseases, the possibility should 
be considered that something more than 
good advice and practical information are 
needed in truly pre-psychotic cases, since 
the pathology may already be so deeply 
rooted as to prevent any real insight 
through self-analysis. _ 

In the hands of a thoroughly compe- 
tent teacher the book should be useful for 
instructional or guidance purposes. 

R. G. FULLER 
Muncie, Ind. 


oe 
OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF WORKERS ON RELIEF. By E. B. 
Mittelman. Salem, Oregon, State Printing 
Department, 1936. 


This is a careful study, replete with 
statistical tables, charts, and graphs, of re- 
lief applicants in the city of Portland, Ore- 
gon, in 1933, against a background of 
relevant industrial changes from 1929- 
1933, emphasizing especially the occupa- 
tional characteristics of the relief situation 


in that city. The findings have wider sip. 
nificance, however, because the industria] 
background of Portland happens to by 
strikingly like that of the United States 
generally. The data was collected by relief 
workers under the auspices of the Oregon 
State Relief Committee in cooperation 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Ad. 
ministration. 

The study answers many vital questions 
and again provides indisputable proof, if 
it is needed, that relief applicants are : 
cross-section of the normal population 
and not casual, floating ‘‘unemployables.” 
The applicants in Portland came from 
several thousand different occupations and 
ranged from unskilled workers to the 
highest category of professional person. 
An analysis of previous work histories 
showed that the prevailing length of 
time on a job was five to seven years, and 
that in 70-75 per cent of the cases the 
depression and no other reason accounted 
for unemployment. 

Other interesting facts brought out by 


the study are that a large proportion of | 


the persons on relief came from mechani- 
cal and manufacturing industries and 1 
smaller number from personal service and 
clerical occupations, and that the larger 


industrial plants (those employing more 


than 200 workers) swelled unemploy- 


ment ranks in greater ratio than those of | 


moderate size. Significant also, as indicat: 
ing that workers can not provide against 
periods of unemployment out of savings, 
are the figures showing that the average 
wages in all industries in Portland be 
fore the depression only approximated or 
fell below a health and decency level. 
Also, age tables show that industry began 
to throw out of employment workers over 
45 years of age in 1927 and 1928, two 
years before the depression got well un- 
der way. | 
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More studies of this kind, made in vari- 
ous parts of the country, would give much 
needed information on the real nature of 
the depression, and might help to place 
responsibility where it belongs. We 
recommend the Portland study as “re- 
quired reading” for public officials, indus- 
trial executives, chambers of commerce, 
and even relief authorities. 

Doris MADDOW 
Employment Department 
Jewish Social Service 
New York City 


oe 


FASHION CAREERS, AMERICAN STYLE. 
By Catharine Oglesby. New York and Lon- 
don, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1935; sec- 
ond printing 1936. Pp. 283. $2.00. 

A second printing is an indication of 
the popularity of this book on American 
style. Miss Oglesby has been newspaper 
reporter, saleswoman, lecturer, advertis- 
ing copy writer, advertising and sales di- 
rector, president of her own importing 
company, and associate editor in charge of 
departments of the Ladies Home Journal. 

Her book is interesting reading with 
names of successful women mentioned on 
nearly every page. They are freely quoted 
and their experiences are both encourag- 
ing and discouraging to the young woman 
(and occasionally young man) who is con- 
sidering a fashion career. Here is an ex- 
ample of the style and point of view: “The 
fashion world is no place for mental old 
maids. No, nor shivery spines. You can’t 
be set in your ways. It’s freshness of view- 
point that’s wanted. And women get 
ahead in it largely because they lack the 
herd quality and have business-youth. So 
I've tried to give you a bit of guidance, 
but to set no boundaries; tried not to chart 
routes too rigidly.” 

The various chapters consider qualifi- 


cations for a career in the fashion world; 
the value of education and travel; apparel 
making on Seventh Avenue, New York; 
jewelry fashions and cosmetics; designing, 
styling, selling; advertising, fashion illus- 
tration, and the fashion press. An index 
would add greatly to the usefulness of 
the volume. 

Other recent publications offering gu 
dance in fashion careers might be men- 
tioned here. Training Girls for Art V oca- 
tions” by Eleanor Shepherd Thompson 
deals with textile design, interior decora- 
tion, fashion illustration, and costume de- 
sign. It indicates certain weaknesses in the 
art courses, especially “the existence of a 
hiatus between the art school training and 
employment.’ This volume has been of 
special interest and usefulness to art 
teachers. 

The series of reports published by the 
Federated Council on Art Education and 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations on fashion illustration, costume 
design, designing dress accessories, and 
textile design, are especially valuable to 
young people considering a career in the 
arts and to vocational counselors. 

FLORENCE N. Levy 
Art Guidance Division 
National Association for Art Education 


New York City 


OCCUPATIONAL ABILITY PATTERNS. 
By Arthur F. Dodge. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 658, 1935. $1.50. 
Dodge’s study is an attempt to evaluate 
the method of occupational ability profiles 
as a technique for use in guidance. An 
excellent chapter summarizes the his- 
torical background of this concept of 
profiles. Occupational ability profiles are 
defined as a tendency for individuals in 
specific occupations to cluster around cer- 
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tain values of test scores to form a pat- 
tern of scores peculiar to or characteristic 
of that occupation. 

The test records used by Dodge were 
selected from the 10,000 cases of the 
Adjustment Service of New York. 

Thirteen occupational groups were stud- 
ied. They varied in number from 33 to 75. 
The total number of cases in all groups 
combined was 651, comprising 322 men 
and 329 women. The tests used were the 
Pressey Classification, the O'Connor Vo- 
cabulary, the Minnesota Clerical Test, and 
the nervous stability, self-sufficiency, and 
social dominance scores on the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. Dodge attempted, 
with varied degrees of success, to differ- 
entiate each sub-group from the total 
gtoup of 651 cases and from each of the 
other sub-groups. 

But the profiles for the same occupation 
showed little similarity with those of 
Trabue who made a similar analysis of 
data collected by the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute. 
Such results might have been anticipated, 
since both Trabue and Dodge used very 
small groups in any one occupation. In a 
sense both of these studies are demonstra- 
tions of a method and should not be 
viewed as the derivation of absolute pro- 
file standards for national use either in 
counseling or in industrial selection. 
Dodge also finds overlapping among oc- 
cupational groups, that is, individuals in 
one occupational group exhibited charac- 
teristics more similar to those of another 
occupational group than the profile of the 
individual’s own group. Dodge therefore 
concluded that the use of occupational 
profiles in guidance is very questionable 
because (1) of the probability that addi- 
tional studies will yield different profiles; 
and (2) some group differences “are 
probably due to changes in abilities and 


attitudes as a consequence of working in 
the chosen occupation.” 

In criticism of Dodge's conclusions it 
may be noted that even the most ardent 
advocate of occupational profiles as a 
methodology of guidance has not ad- 
vanced the assumption that every member 
of an occupational group has, or must 
have, a test profile identical with that of 
every other individual in a particular 
group. This group variability must be ex- 
pected when it is considered that many of 
the misfits in occupations may not have 
been eliminated before profiles were de- 
rived. 

Dodge argues for use of profiles of 
minimum ability necessary for success, 
since higher scores are not always asso- 
ciated with higher success as measured by 
salaries. Although not mentioned by 
Dodge, the use of the minimum critical 
score technique in educational guidance 
and prediction has demonstrated, in this 
field, that it is much easier to predict 
failure than it is to predict success; that 
is, low critical scores can be set for those 
individuals who are so low in ability that 
their chances for success afe at a mini- 
mum, whereas it is more difficult to pre- 
dict what individuals with high ability 
will do because they may not be motivated 
to use this ability, or be efficient in its 
use. Perhaps similar results may be found 
in analyses of occupational profiles. 

In summary, the reviewer believes that 
Dodge has made a significant contribution 
to the limited literature on occupational 
ability profiles by revealing certain weak- 
nesses in the method, and has properly 
cautioned against the indiscriminate use 
of profiles in a mechanical manner. How- 
ever, it is possible that, unintentionally, 
Dodge has so emphasized the errors of the 
method that he neglected to compare the 
amount of errors in this method of gui 
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dance with errors of traditional methods. 
If Dodge’s criticisms were applied to 
other methods of guidance, it is likely that 
the occupational ability profile method 
would yield diagnoses of abilities as ac- 
curate, if mot more so, than these other 
methods. Every guidance worker knows 
of others who base their “norms” or “‘pro- 
files” on one impression, one interview, or 
one case with no attempt to compare an 
individual case with standard groups of 
individuals. As a matter of fact, profiles 
may serve as a guide to raise the levels of 
employees (or students in training for 
occupations) above the minimum neces- 
sary for minimum success, and may there- 
fore be a desirable procedure even though 
errors do occur in their use. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


oe 


MAKE A JOB FOR YOURSELF. By 
Pauline: Cleaver. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 238. $2.00. 

This book does three things, in the fol- 
lowing order: 

It exhorts and encourages the reader to 
stand on his own feet, using his intelli- 
gence and initiative to supply and to mar- 
ket some useful product or service. It sug- 
gests a procedure for simple self-analysis 
of abilities and limitations. And it records 
dozens of ways in which average persons 
have created jobs for themselves when no 
one wanted to hire them. 

This last part of the book is by far the 
best, and good enough to warrant adding 
the book to the counselor’s library—espe- 
cially if the counselor is dealing with un- 
employed adults. The encouragement is 
good, the exhortation a bit overdone, the 
a -analysis superficial but probably harm- 
ess. 


The book could appropriately be recom- 
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mended to the person who thinks the 
world has not treated him right because 
no one wants to hire him, whether he be 
a recent high school graduate or a man 
of mature years. 

ROBERT HopPpock 


The Log of a Waitress” 


It is eight years now that I have 
worked for the National Consumers’ 
League and for eight years I have been 
hearing about the low wages paid to wait- 
resses, the long hours of work on weary 
feet, the slave-driver bosses who made the 
girls pay for meals and wash the uniforms 
which they had to buy. But it all seemed 
a little too far-fetched to me. However, 
in July, during my vacation, I decided it 
would be a lark if I could get a job as a 
waitress for a week or so and find out for 
myself. 

No sooner said than done, and before 
I knew it I was hired at the fabulous wage 
of $5 a week. Armed with the required 
uniform at a cost of $3.25 and a pair of 
comfortable shoes (which, fortunately, I 
had), I presented myself for work at four 
o'clock on a Saturday afternoon. 

By the end of the next half hour my 
brain was a nebulous mass of where things 
were kept, what the menu contained, how 
to keep busy, and a smattering of the right 
psychology to use on customers. Things 
were rather quiet for a couple of hours 
so that I could get my bearings. Then 
bedlam let loose. Customers began pour- 
ing in; and because I was the newest girl 


* This uftusual occupational experience is re- 
printed by permission from a folder entitled “Por 
the Doubting Thomases,” issued by the National 
Consumers’ League—"An educational movement 
founded in 1899 to awaken consumers’ interest in 
their responsibility for conditions under which 
goods are made and distributed.” 
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I had to carry in the dishes from the 
kitchen, refill creamers and butter dishes, 
replenish the silver, fill water glasses. 

In fact I soon realized that I was wait- 
ing on the waitresses instead of on the 
customers. This suited the girls fine be- 
cause customers to them meant tips and 
heaven help those who did not tip. They 
probably left the restaurant with ears 
burning from the gossip about them. At 
first it was disgusting to me to see the girls 
literally pushing each other over in their 
effort to serve what looked like a good 
prospect. But I soon understood. These 
gitls had to live on their wages and if 
they did not get tips they were just out 
of luck. But what I think of tipping is 
another story. 

The sudden lull around nine o'clock 
made me recall how tired I was so I sat 
at an inconspicuous table to try to relax, 
but not for long. It seems that the man- 
agement does not believe in the wisdom 
of relaxing. I was soon sternly told that 
when I was not busy waiting on customers 
there were always napkins to fold, shelves 
to dust and straighten out, or dishes to 
dry by way of helping the dishwasher. At 
this point my feet had begun to ache so 
I chose folding napkins. After the second 
time this choice proved a hinderance 
rather than a help because the constant 
pain in my feet was easier to bear than 
the new sharp pangs of using them again. 
Each time I got up it was harder to walk. 
But walk I did. In fact, I ran from coun- 
ter to table and back again until two 
o'clock in the morning when I was finally 
permitted to go home. 

By this time I had learned all the tricks 
of the trade except taking tips which did 
not belong to me. I did not blame the girls 
for this, they needed the tips, but it gave 


me a sick feeling to see what the need for 
money was doing to these poor over- 
worked girls. It was every man for him- 
self. Anyway, the tips were so few and far 
between that they hardly seemed worth 
scrambling for. The first day I received a 
total of 10 cents in tips, and that for 
serving a party of eight people. 

My blood pressure took a sudden drop 
when the boss told me to report for work 
at eight o'clock the next morning (Sun- 
day). I was weary and dejected and I was 
sure that something terrible had happened 
to my feet. But that something terrible 
turned out to be only blisters which I spent 
some forty minutes of my precious sleep- 
ing time to nurse: However, I was too 
tired to sleep and I tossed and turned until 
it was time to get up. 

That “day of rest’” will always be a 
nightmare to me. From eight in the 
morning until three in the afternoon and 
from six in the evening until two in the 
morning was one mad rush. Not even the 
sixty cents I made in tips consoled me. 
There was no time to rest and no time to 
eat except in snatches. 

I was determined to see the week out, 
but at the end of that time I was not fit 
to live with. I had worked 68 hours for 
$5 plus $2.65 in tips and out of that | 
had to spend $3.25 for my uniform. I was 
sorty for myself and sorrier for the girls 
who had to work so hard without knowing 
from week to week how much money they 
could depend upon receiving and in any 
case not earning enough to keep body and 
soul together. I could quit at the end of 
the week, but they had to stay on. 

I am no longer a “doubting Thomas.” 
I know what waitresses are up against and 
I know that something has to be done 
about it. 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 


ference.) 


Hutcherson, George E., and Hawkins, Lay- 
ton S. Counseling Service for Adults. New 
York, Division of General Education, New 
York University, 1936. Pp. 28. Paper. 


International Labour Office. The Migra- 
tion of Workers: Recruitment, Placing, and 
Conditions of Labour. London, P. S. King 
and Son, Ltd., 1936. $1.75. Pp. 206. Paper. 


International Labour Office. Recreation 
and Education. Reports Presented to the In- 
ternational Conference on Workers’ Spare 
Time, Brussels, 15-17. June 1935. London, 
P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 152. 
Paper. $1.00. 

An explanation of the Consumer's protection 
label and a request that women buy only garments 
with such label attached. 

Nineburg, Bertha M. A Policy Insuring 
Value to the Woman Buyer, and a Livelihood 
to Appare! Makers. Washington, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1936. 
Pp. 22. 10 cents. Paper. Illustrated. 


Pidgeon, Mary E. Employed Women under 
N.R.A. Codes. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1935. Pp. 
144. 20 cents. Paper. 


Prosser, C. A., and Anderson, Walter A. 
Life Adjustment Series: Information Book 
on Keeping Physically Fit. Bloomington, IIl., 
1936, Pp. 84. Paper. 36 cents. 

Prosser, C. A., and Anderson, Walter A. 
Practice Book: Keeping Physically Fit. 
Bloomington, Ill., McKnight and McKnight, 
1936. Pp. 48. 15 cents. 


Prosser, C. A., and Anderson, Walter A. 
Life Adjustment Series: Teacher's Manual. 
Bloomington, Ill., 1936. Pp. 46. Paper. 50 
cents, 

The information book deals with such items as 
posture, weight, the eyes, ears, etc., with corrective 
exercises. The practice book is designed to test 
the pupil on his familiarity with the information 

k. The teacher's manual is planned to give 
teaching aids for the entire Life Adjustment Series. 
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Reece, Ernest J. The Curriculum in Library 
Schools. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 220. $3.00. 

Shuman, John T. English for Vocational 
Schools. New York, The Ronald Press Co., 
1936. Pp. 366. $2.40. 

Studebaker, J. W. Safeguarding Democracy 
Through Adult Civic Education. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, 1936. Pp. 36. Paper. 5 cents. 


Textile Design as an Occupation. New 
York, Federated Council on Art Education 
with Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, 1936. Pp. 48. 40 cents. 4 plates. 

This volume marks the fourth in the series on 
Occupations Requiring a Knowledge of Art, and is 
organized similarly to the previously issued volumes 
on costume and dress accessories design and fashion 
illustration. The preparation and publication of 
these pamphlets was made possible by a grant 
from the National Occupational Conference and 
by Connecticut WPA Project supervised by the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 

Textile Design as an Occupation describes the 
processes of the textile designing industry—who 
does it, where it is done, where the beginner can 
get a start, what skills and knowledge are necessary, 
remuneration, demand for designers, where train- 
ing may be obtained. As in the case of the other 
pamphlets in this series, a bibliography and a list 
of schools offering training are appended. 

Van Horn, Olive O. Individual Satisfaction 
in Adult Education. New York, Adult Educa- 
tion Council, Inc., 222 Fourth Avenue, 1936. 
Pp. 32. 

A summary of data obtained from 1,018 persons 
who sought information regarding adult education 
offerings in New York City. Sixty-nine per cent 
of the requests were for occupational courses. 

Vocational Guidance at Work. Chicago, 
Altrusa International, 1936. Pp. 28. Paper. 

Outlines essay contests, guidance councils, schol- 
arship loans, radio programs, surveys, vocational 
talks, group conferences, and other activities of 
the Altrusa organization. 


They Write For Us 


EDWIN A. LEE (“The School Challenges 
Business and Industry”), Director of the 
National Occupational Conference since July 
1, 1936, greeted the readers of Occupations 
in the October, 1936 issue. His previous con- 
tributions to Occupations are: ‘Retrospect and 


Prospect” (June, 1933), “Some Basic Propo- 
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sitions Concerning Vocational Education” 
(January, 1934), “Functions of Guidance” 
(March, 1934 Section II), and “The Shop 
Teacher as a Counselor” (November, 1936). 
Dr. Lee is the editor of Objectives and Prob- 
lems of Vocational Education, New York, 
1928. 


RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK (“‘Qualifica- 
tions of Industrial Psychologists”) is an indus- 
trial psychologist. His work in the field of job 
analysis, studies of employee attitudes, and 
his development of selection and rating pro- 
cedures are well known to personnel men. 
He is chairman of the Committee on Psy- 
chology in Industry in the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists, and chairman of 
the Committee on Qualifications for Indus- 
trial Psychology of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. His article “Jobs for 
College Men,” which appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1936 issue of OCCUPATIONS, has been 
widely reprinted. 


GEORGE A. RICE (“The California Guidance 
Conference”) is Professor of Education and 
Director of Practice Teaching at the University 
of California, and Principal of the University 
High School at Oakland, Calif. He is a 
specialist in the education and preparation of 
teachers, standardized tests, and secondary 
school administration. He served as general 
chairman of the California Conference de- 
scribed in this issue. 


JOSEPH C. MCCASKILL (“Blazing New In- 
dian Trails”) is Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Indian Affairs. He took 
his doctorate at Columbia University and 
previous to his Washington connection 
served as Professor of Psychology at Spring- 
field College, Mass. 


WILLIAM H. STEAD (“The Department 
Store Salesperson”) has taught economics at 
Beloit College and at the University of Min- 
nesota where he gave courses in personnel 
management and labor and did placement 
work, From 1930 to 1933 he served as 
Executive Secretary of the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute. Goce 


1933 he has been Associate Director, in 
charge of the Division of Standards and Re- 
search, United States Employment Service. 
Dr. Stead has been a frequent contributor 
to magazines in the economic and vocational 
field, and is Editor of the Employment Office 


OCCUPATIONS 


Manual Series and the Occupational Infor. 
mation Series of the U. S. Employmen 
Service. Some of the publications supervised 
by him are described on page 551 of this 
issue. Dr. Stead contributed “Employmen 
Service and Guidance” to the April 193¢ 
issue Of OCCUPATIONS. 


DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ (“The Buyer") 
has done graduate work at Columbia and the 
University of Chicago, and served as Em. 
ployment Supervisor, Junior Employment 
Service, Philadelphia Board of Education, 
from 1919 to 1925. Later she joined the 
Division of Standards and Research of the 
U. S. Employment Service where she com. 
piled the material for her forthcoming vol. 
ume, Retail Stores, shortly to be published 
by the International Textbook Co. In July, 
1936, Miss de Schweinitz accepted the pos 
of Director, Division of Educational Camps 
for Unemployed Young Women, a division 
of the National Youth Administration. It is 
hoped that Miss de Schweinitz will prepare 
a report on the guidance aspects of this pro- 
ject for Occupations after she has com. 
pleted her investigation of the progress of 
the various camps now in force. 


IRVIN S. NOALL (‘Pharmacy as an Occupa- 
tion’) received his doctorate in education at 
the University of California in 1935. From 
1915 to 1933 Dr. Noall was connected with 
the teaching profession in the state of Utah, 
serving as State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation from 1932-1934. Subsequently in 
1934-1935 Dr. Noall became supervisor of 
vocational education in the Bay Region for 
the University of California and the State 
Board for Vocational Education. He has done 
considerable research on the administration of 
compulsory school attendance and part-time 
schooling. From 1931-1933 Dr. Noall held 
the office of vice-president of the American 
Vocational Association. 


LOUISE GIBB (“Personal Appearance’) 
was graduated from Skidmore College in 
1930 and since has been secretary to the 
director of the Vocational Bureau there. She 
received her M.A. in guidance at Teachers 
College, Columbia, last June. Miss Gibb is 
serving as associate editor of Careers and 
Hobbies, the guidance magazine for youth. 
In the March, 1935, issue of OccuPATION: 
(page 546) Miss Gibb evaluated the three- 
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day Vocational Conference held for Skid- 
more students the previous year. 


DOROTHY GARDNER (‘Affiliated Schools 
for Workers”) served for five years as co- 
ordinator of the Lux Technical Institute, San 
Francisco, where she was engaged in the 


| teaching, counseling, and placement of stu- 


dents. She has also taught in the Southern 
Summer School and at Bryn Mawr during 
the summer session. She is at present taking 
work toward her doctorate at Columbia 


University. 


IRWIN D. MEDINGER (‘Placement Service 
in Baltimore Schools”) is a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University and holds a degree 
in law from the University of Maryland. He 
joined the Baltimore school system in 1928 as 
Placement Counselor for Boys, a position that 
he still holds. During the period of suspen- 
sion of this placement service (from 1933- 
1936) Mr. Medinger served as a guidance 
counselor at a local junior high school and 
later was placed in charge of the vocationa! 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped 
young people. 


Your BIGGEST Jo6 


Help students save a year or two by decid- 
ing now and preparing for a life's work that 
suits and pleases them. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Vecaticual Guidance 


MONOGRAPH LIBRARY 


A boon to every counselor and teacher— 
Contains up-to-date facts and as complete data 
as is available about 50 live professions and 
trades for men and women. 

Send today sure—you won't regret it—for 
a Free Circular about this most modern 
method. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., INC. 
249 Railway Exchange Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 


We Place You in the Better Positions 
Copyright Booklet “How to Apply for 


a School, etc., etc.,” free to members, 
50 cents to non-members 


Largest and Most Successful 
Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Ws. Rurrer, Pu.D., Manager 


Tool of 100! Uses 


Vocational directors, counselors 
and instructors all praise the 
versatility anc smooth perform- 
ance of this safe, efficient, 
modern tool. Workers are de- 
lighted with the many inter- 
esting jobs they can do 
with the Handee; in 
reality, a Whole Shop 
Full of Tools in One. $10.75 
Uses 200 different ac- and up 
cessories. Postpaid U.S.A. 
3 Accessories Free 


Grinds, Drills, Cuts, Polishes, Carves, 


Routs, Saws, Sands, Sharpens, Engraves. 
For work on all metals, alloys, Bakelite, bronze, 
glass, resins, wood, horn, bone, stone, etc. Plugs 
in any electric gocket AC or DC, 110 volts. 
Weighs 1 pound. 13,000 r.p.m. 


De Luxe Model 

Vastest and most powerful tool for its type 
and weight, 12 ounces. 25,000 r.p m. 

Order cither Model on 10 days’ 
trial or send for free catalog. 


Free to Instructers 
Tousual Crafteman’s Project 
Book “Pleasure and Profit 
with a Handee” contains easy 
working plans for many in- 
teresting and useful projects. 
Regular price, 25c. 


MOSES 


Established 1906 siase CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
Postpaid U.S. A. 1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AT 
6 Accessories Free CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Occupational Index 
REPORTS TIMELY INFORMATION 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


“They hunt their prey alow and aloft and, sooner or later, 
cost what it may, they get the pictures. . . . The cameramen 
can be divided into newsreel boys, still photographers for 
the syndicates, and free-lancers . . . who go around snapping 
everything whether it has news value or not. . . . When you 
have walked girders on an 80-story building, hung by your 
teeth from the wing of a bombing plane going 130 miles 
an hour . . . you will eventually reach the conclusion that 
it’s a hard profession.”—-CRICHTON, KYLE. “Photo Mugs.” 
Nov. 28, 1936. Collier's 98:19-42+-. 


Above is a sample excerpt from the Occu- 
PATIONAL INDEX, the only complete bibli- 
ographical guide to current literature that 
describes occupational opportunities, require- 
ments, and training. Covers all books, all 
United States Government publications, and 
more than a hundred periodicals. Annotated 
and classified. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the Occupational Index for one year starting 


(1) I enclose check or money order for $5.00. 
(C1 I will pay upon receipt of bill. 
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National Occupational Conference 


Purposes and Activities 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is interested in all aspects ot 
"TL compatenst adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It 
seeks to encourage research on occupational opportunities, requirements, and trends, 
on the measurement of individual differences having occupational significance, and 
on means of improving the adjustment of the worker through education, guidance, 
and training. 

The Conteannce publishes books, pamphlets, and periodicals, which are sold 
at cost. It also provides a clearing house and consulting service for educational 
institutions, libraries, and other interested organizations. No charge is made for 
any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff officer of the 
Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the organization 
of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment of more than 
one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff officers for such trips 
but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary expenses. The work of 
the Conference does not include counseling with individuals regarding their personal 
occupational problems. 

The NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is administered through the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


= NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


CCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, is the official organ of the Na- 

tional Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and 
occupational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
any It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of guidance, 
in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through articles by 
authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through reports on research and 
on events and developments, all the latest information on the occupational adjustment of 
youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


OCCUPATIONS, rue Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
227 Furton Srreet, New Yorx City 


0) Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year. 


0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


© Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, Baltimore 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


R. B. Cunuirre, First Vice-President. Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University 
BaRBARA H. WRIGHT, Second Vice-President. Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, Minneapolis Schools 
WituiaM F. PATTERSON, Treasurer. Secretary, Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, Washington 


Trustees 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, New York City 
ARTHUR J. JONES, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania 

O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Virginia 

Harry D. Krrson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Gesorce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 

C. E. Partcu, Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Atlanta, Georgia 
President. H. 
Secretary. KATHERINE WATSON 
Community Employment Service 


Breathitt County, Ky. 
Chairman. Marie R. TURNER 
Secretary. LILLIAN B. RuGH 
Jackson, Ky. 


Capital District of New York 
President. Lucy BENSON 
Secretary. ANNA M. NOLAN 
Hackett Junior High School, Albany 


Central Kansas 
President. HAR Ley F. STAM 
Secretary-Treasurer. S.EzRA MCCULLOH 
Windom 


Central New York 
President. Harry HEPNER 
Secretary. Vircinta D. 
Office of Dean of Women 
Syracuse University 
Chicago 
President. Lester J. SCHLOERB 
Secretary. FLORENCE E. CLARK 
5527 University Avenue, Chicago 
Cincinnati 
President. CHARLES E. Leg 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 


Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Korz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 
President. MILLARD DARLING 
Secretary-Treasurer. G. HEALY 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven 


Dallas 
President. F.L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 
Detroit 
President. EREMINAH D. JERRARD 


Secretary. LAURA LESH 
Cleveland Intermediate School 


Georgia (Colored) 
President. BAazo.ine E. UsHER 
Secretary. Hattie V. Fecer 
Atlanta University 


Iowa 
President. W. H. Prerce 
Secretary. C. T. CorROUGH 
Iowa Falls 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. PETER SHELLENBERGER 
Secretary. R.C. JOHNSON 
Central Junior High School 


en 
President. Mrs. SARAH B. HOLMES 
Secretary-Treasurer. CHARLES HUBBARD 
Route 2, Henderson 
Maryland 
President. NORMAN A. LuFBURROW 


Secretary. Mrs. Etsa H. 
Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee Seattl W H gton 
President. F. W. ZIBGENHAGEN President. CLAUDE F Se 
Secretary. RuTH HURLBUT Secretary. KATHRYN KENNEDY 
Girls’ Junior — 7 School Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School 
inneapolis 
President. Marcia A. Epwarps President. J oe California 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNIE MCCRADIB Sesvetar H 
Rousevelt High School etary. ARRIET RIETVELD 
Nebraska Y. W.C. A., Los Angeles 
ebra 
President. CHARLES FORDYCE , South Carolina 
Secretary. C.C, MINTEER President. E..tson M. SMITH 
Nebraska University, Lincoln Secretary. WriuraM A. Huey 
New England National Loan and Exchange Bank Bldg. 
President. H. SHUMWAY Columbia, 8. 
Secretary. ARCHIBALD TAYLOR South Texas 
Schools 15 Beacon St., Boston o—.. OTELA KELLEY 
hingt New le ecretary-Treasurer. C. E. TROuTZ 
President. ARNOLD 106 Webb, San Antonio, Tex. 
Secretary. JASON N. KEMP Teachers Coll : : : 
City Roosevelt High School, Rahway Preside Al University 
New Orleans Secretary. Av.is E. GRAHAM 
President. JAMES J. FORTIER $00 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY Virginia 
703 Carondelet St., New Orleans President. Buessiz M. MoTTLey 
Presid York City Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. J. N. ELDER 
Butler Hall, 88 Morningside Drive : Washington, D. C. 
Caroline President. CHESTER W. HOLMES 
President. R.S. PROCTOR Secretary. KARL J. Moser 
Secretary-Treasurer. C.P. RICHMAN Eliot Junior High School 
202 Irwin Apts., Durham Western Massachusetts 
Northeastern Ohio President. T. Marcus Kitey 
President. C.C. Tuck Secretary. Mrs. Dorotuy K. Bemis 
Secretary. Este MITCHELL Central High School, Springfield 
9411 Beacon St., Cleveland Western Michigan 
Northern California President. GORDON W. BEvins 
President. EstHer A. DAYMAN Secretary. R. SwEem 
Coss Creston High School, Grand Rapids 
Philadelphia and Vicinity President. Mary |. Bower 
mt. Secretary. W. LAWRENCE Fire 
Arsenal Junior High School, Pittsburgh 
le Is 
President. CHARLES H. PEASLEY : Wisconsin 
Secretary. Mary Le B. B. SANFORD President. Laws 
Administration Building Secretary. _M.M. HANSEN 
Pasvidence Vocational School, Appleton 
Rochester, New York ‘ Worcester, Mass. 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON President. Ropert C. COLE 
Secretary. Joyce E. SHARER Secretary. Mrs. KATHERINE SHATTUCK 
J 
Charlotte High School Y.W.CA. 
St. Louis Wyomin 
President. CHARLES KELL President. DEAN MORGAN . 
ae a A. HICKEY Secretary. JUSTINE GENTLE 
ort inker Burns, Wyo. 
CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS 
College Teachers of Guidance: Water B. Jones. Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern 
; Dept. Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 
Occupational Research: CLBO MuRTLAND, Uni- Scholarship: Eprru M. Everett, Director of 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. State Guidance: Hanoy L. HOLBRooK, National Youth Administration, 219 S. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


T—PAUL S. ACHILLES 
Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 
Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
JEROME H. BENTLEY 
Activities Secretary, New York City Y.M.C.A. 
HAROLD B. BE RGEN 
Director of Industrial f Palate, Procter and Gamble Co 
T—WALTER V. BINGHA 
Professor of Psych: =, Stevens Institute of Technology 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
E—ANNA L. BURDICK 
voters Agent for Industrial Education, U. 8. Office of 
education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ. 
E—HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
L. D. COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 
C. §. COLER 
Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
Director of Education, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clu 
FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Indus. Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 
2£—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 
HENRY S. DENNISON 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
E—J. WALTER DIETZ 
Supestovendons of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
estern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 
New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 
Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
CHARLES P. HOWARD 
President, International Typographical Union 
WALTER A. JESSUP 
President, negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Conference Board 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 

Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 

E—FRANKLIN J. KELLER 

Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N. y 4 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 

President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
HARRY D. KITSON 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uniy 
E. LAWTON 

sst. Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New York City 
B—EDWIN A. LEE 

Director, National Occupational Conference 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 

Chairman, National Mediation Board 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 

President, American College Personne! Association 
SPENCER MILLER, Je. 

Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
DEWITT S. MORGAN 

Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianspolis 
F. G. NICHOLS 

of Education, Harvard Graduate 
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President, western University 
C. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. S. Department 
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Director, Instruction and Curriculum Development, 
General Motors Institute of Te 
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